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The Use of Plaster in Decoration. 
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"4 bwae luxury, in a northern 
climate especially, 
will probably always 
run counter, in a 
greater or less de- 
gree, to those of 


In the earlier days of simple 
and hardy existence, the most 
wealthy and self-indulgent 
owners of habitations were 


the highest architectural art. 


} 


natural enough that we should also wish that the 
material should be made to “ pay its footing,” so 
to speak, in the shape of decoration; and that 
as we have admitted it as useful we should also 
admit it as ornamental; the only proviso being 
that the ornament should be of a kind suitable 
to the nature, capabilities, and defects of the 
material. 

The commonest and simplest method of em- 
ploying plaster in a decorative manner is, of 
course, the agglomeration of a certain bulk of 
the material, greater or less (generally greater), 
at the angle formed by the meeting of the wall 
and ceiling, the collected mass being then “ run” 
into the form of mouldings of any required 
section. Within certain limits, this is a legiti- 
mate and sensible way enough of employing 
plaster; it breaks the abrupt angle which would 
otherwise be formed in that position, and 
forms a frame to any decoration which may be 
attempted on the surface of the ceiling. Bat 
plaster has been much misused in this form; 
which is not to be wondered at, seeing that there 
is an idea current among those who “ by this | 
craft have their wealth,” that the plaster cornice 
round the room represents the bracket which 





content to let the genuine 
building material of the walls 





at pleasure with little cost or 
trouble. Then came, by slow 
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carries the floor above; at least, this was the 


show itself on the interior | theory of it which was gravely propounded to 
surface as openly as on the, us not long ago by an excellent master of his 
exterior, save where it might trade. On this supposition, it is easy to under- 
be concealed by hangings of | stand how there has arisen the habit of “ bracket- 
“cloth of Arras,” forming,| ing down” with concealed wooden brackets, in 
however, no part of the | order to obtain a cornice heavier and deeper 
wall-surface, and removable | than could possibly be accomplished in plaster 


without such assistance, and which, if it were in 
reality what to the eye it is made to appear, a 


degrees, the days of wainscoting, rich, elaborate, | solid mass of plaster, would of course fall down 
and expensive in its best developments, and! at once. This is a process as absurd and dis- 


telling unmistakably of a time of settled aristo- 
cratic family succession, when @ mansion was 
slowly and carefully built and decorated to 
serve, not merely for the short-lived enjoyment 
of its founder, but as an heirloom to his suc- 
cessors. And finally we merged into the 
plaster epoch, not merely covering the walls, 
for utilitarian purposes, but inventing cunning 
imitations in plaster of the stone-work of our 
ancestors, and discovering how Greek coffered 
ceilings and Gothic vaulted roofs could be 
thereby reproduced and multiplied, upon a fit 
cradling of lath and framework, to the great 
delectation of the beholders, 

Whereupon a reaction; as there always is and 





agreeable as it is wasteful of material. The 
only theory on which this source of ornament 
can be defended is simply the one we have 
hinted at—the desire to do away with the harsh 
effect of the plain rectangle at the janction of 
wall and ceiling; and this can only be done so 
as not to be offensive to the architectural eye, 
when the mass of plaster composing the cornice 
is so shallow as to be manifestly self-supporting, 
and to show itself in its true character. Besides 
this, it is a manifest error, except in the case of 
a disproportionately high room, to diminish the 
apparent height of the apartment, and conse- 
quently its dignified appearance, by bringing the 
material of the ceiling low down on to the wall, 


bie Pe a reaction, sooner or later, against what-| and thus losing 10 in. or 12 in. in height of wall. 
ever is mean and false, in art as in other matters The plaster moulding, if it is desired to make it 
The prophet Pugin, seeing how architecture /at all elaborate, should spread out, not upon 
generally had been thus “danbed with un-| the wall, but upon the ceiling, the (generally) 
temps red mortar, not only took up his song | bare expanse of which is thus reduced in extent ; 
against it with an alarming energy, but (to use and the mouldings and general section should 
the language of Tate and Brady) “ also practised | he kept go flat as to render it evident that the 
what he knew ;” building himself a house after material can easily be retained in position by its 


his own heart, with bare stone walls, rather than 


enjoy the pleasures of plaster fora season. And 
though few of us have followed this heroic 
example, yet it must be admitted that the 
encrusting of a building with so base a material, 
—really a species of mud,—certainly deprives it 


of anything like a monumental or perennial , 


expression, and goes far to vulgarize any design. 
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own cohesive power. The section given in fig. 1 
of our illustration represents the kind of form 
which such a cornice might take.* Here it will 
be seen that the mouldings are simple, not so 
small and crowded as to confuse the eye (which 
is often the case), and divided into groups by 
flat soffits, which serve to spread out the cornice 
over the ceiling without adding to its bulk. The 


We are tacitly conceding this in the efforts we | small hollows introduced are a capital source of 


are making in many quarters to dispense with 
plaster in our churches, and substitute the 
honest brick wall in the interior ; though there 
are not wanting philosophical minds who boldly 
rail at this, and aver that we have as much 
right to expect comfort and luxury in our 
church as in our drawing-room. Be this as 
it may, it seems probable that in our ordinary 
dwelling-houses we must for the present accept 
internal plastering as a necessary evil, until 
some better, more durable, and more archi- 
tectural material is discovered wherewith to 
line our rooms without entailing an extravagant 
outlay. And the existence of plaster in our 
rooms being thus accepted and recognized, it is 


i 
| 


| 
| 
; 
} 





effect, giving a strong black line of shadow 
against the white material; and though the 
plasterer is sure to complain of the difficulty of 
mitring them, he can do it, if he chooses, well 
enough. Such a cornice as this will be secure 
without any bracketing; and the large bollow 
in the angle, which is necessary in order to re- 
duce the weight of material sufficiently, is also 
utilized, in order to form a dark shadow behind 
a perforated ornament, such as is shown at A. 
This question of ornament, or, as it is more 
commonly called, “ enrichment,” in plaster cor- 
nices, is however a much more serious affair than 





that of mere mouldings, and on this head the sins 
both of past and present generations have been 
grievous. In nearly all dwelling-houses erected 
by builders, and unhappily in not a few which 
have been under the supervision of architects, 
the visitor’s impression, if he look up on entering 
@ sitting-room, is that the products of the 
kitchen-garden are having a race round the 
ceiling. In proportion to the estimated rental of 
the house, there are to be seen one, two, or three 
rows of ragged, straggling plaster leafage in- 
serted in the cornice—awkward attempts to 
imitate, in mis-shapen coarse casting, the delicate 
lines and surface markings of natural foliage, or 
the effect of wood or stone-carving, varied by 
an occasional gap where some badly-attached 
lump has fallen out ; while in the centre of the 
ceiling is seen a strange excrescence, looking like 
@ gigantic cauliflower squeezed flat, and fixed up 
there as a warning to its kind. Those of our 
readers who may have paid any attention to oar 
observations in a former number as to the relation 
between design and material (see p. 3, ante)» 
will the better enter into our view as to the 
style and degree of ornamental design permis- 
sivle with good effect in plaster. Two things, as 
it appears to us, have to be borne in mind with 
regard to this, as to all vehicles of ornamental 
design—first, that the elaboration of the design, 
and the amount of thought bestowed upon it, 
should not be out of proportion to the durability 
of the material and the difficulty of working it; 
for to see a very highly elaborate and carefully- 
prepared design confided to a mean and perish- 
able material, always conveys a sense of dispro- 
portion and of wasted labour secondly, that the 
manner in which the material is to be worked, 
and its texture and quality, must be taken into 
consideration in designing for it. Now plaster 
is a soft and by no means very durable material, 
forming, in its ornamental developments, no 
integral part of the building in which it is intro- 
duced; and all ornament which is executed in 
it is obtained by casting in a mould. These con- 
siderations will determine that in the first place 
such ornament should be of a comparatively 
simple character, since it is not worth while to 
expend the same amount of thought on the design 
as if it were to be executed in stone or wood, 
and consequently survive for many generations ; 
that it should be highly conventionalized, since 
any attempt to imitate the delicacy of natural 
foliage in the manner which has sometimes been 
successfully accomplished in wood-carving, be- 
comes simply offensive with the coarse lines and 
blunt angles which always characterize cast 
work; and that the effect should be obtained 
mainly by contrast of light and shadow, of flat 
surfaces with deep and decided sinking; for 
anything like surface manipulation, whilst it 
must necessarily, as we have observed, be very 
coarse in execution, becomes also offensive in so 
white a material, as the means of visibly har- 
bouring dust and soot, which soon “ relieve ” the 
design in a manner scarcely calculated by its 
originator. On the other hand, this very quality 
of whiteness renders all shadow peculiarly vala- 
able and marked, when employed as a contras; 
to flat surface of plaster. For this reason 
such pierced designs as those shown at A, and 
figures 1 and 2 in our illustrations, are well 
suited for plaster ornament; with the deep 
hollow behind them, which, as we before observed, 
has a practical use in diminishing the weight of 
the cornice, the interlaced patterns in white 
plaster have quitea sparkling effect, whilst there 
is nothing on the surface which can hold dust. 
The moulds for these are best made by simply 
cutting them with a knife in a flat cake of 
plaster, without the intervention of clay at all ; 
and by bevelling the sides of the pattern from 
back to front, the visible lines of the ornament 
can be rendered very thin and delicate to the 
spectator, while leaving sufficient material at the 





* See p. 506, 


back to insure the required strength. The same 
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system can be mingled with surface decoration 
of a simple character, as in fig. 7, where it is 
not necessary to have a perforation right through, 
as the employment of a deep sinking around 
the trefoil leaf will produce the desired effect. 
Oar figures, up to No. 9, show some other 
examples of the style of ornament which ap- 
pears to us suitable for cornice decorations in 
plaster. It will be seen that all these are simple 
and very conventional in character, depending 
on very few lines for their effect, and that the 
patterns are produced almost entirely by direct 
sinking, or by the contrast of surfaces in two 
different planes. It will be observed also that 
all of them are designs of small extent, consist- 
ing merely of two small alternating members 
indefinitely repeated; these in general look 
better in execution than a more extended design, 
which often has a straggling appearance ; and 
thus aleo one of the advantages of cast work is 
bronght out, viz., the possibility of numerous 
repetitions of a small design without entailing a 
disproportionate degree of labour, or exercising 
the craftsman in a dreary mechanical carving of 
the same feature ad injinitum. The effect of 
such repetition, however, when once executed, is 
exceedingly valuable, and was, as we all know, 
practised by the Greeks even in so hard a 
material as marble, in the execution of their 
“ egg-and-tongue”’ moulding; one of the most 
beautiful and suggestive forms of ornamentever in- 
vented, and which may serve as a basis for endless 
modifications. In the present illustrations, we may 
observe, figures B, C, 3, 6, 7, 8, and 9, are only 
modifications of thesame principle, the alternation 
of a shorter and rounder form with a thinner and 
more elongated one. But to leave the cornice and 
come to the consideration of the inevitable 
“cauliflower” which forms the centre piece ; it 
seems quite consistent with propriety that a 
ceiling which is ornamented round the margin 
should have a central ornament also in the same 
style; but the centre “flowers” commonly 
kept in stock by plasterers and fixed up to order 
in the middle of the ceiling are the most absurd 
and offensive things, and violate every principle 
of architectural taste. They are for the most 
part great unwieldy lumps of so-called orna- 
ment, sometimes not without a certain elegance 
of conception, which makes the design look 
pleasing on paper or in a photograph, but in a 
florid style of surface-work and under-cutting 
which could only be accomplished with any 
effect in elaborate wood-carving. Even this is 
an exception, however, for in most cases the 
designs put up are simply, or rather elaborately, 
odious. Moreover, if those who eat dinners 
under the shade of these specimens of plaster 
vegetation were aware of their actual weight 
and the slight means by which they are often 
attached to the ceiling, they would be regarded 
in the same light as the sword of Damocles. 
Now the style of the centre ornament should 
have distinct reference to the style and orna- 
mentation of the angle cornice, and many of the 
remarks which we have made with regard to the 
latter apply equally to the former. Instead of 
looking like some huge elaborate specimen of 
vegetation stuck up above us, the centre orna- 
ment should be conventionalized and “ archi- 
tecturalized” into harmony with the cornice. 
We like best to see it take the form of a 
geometrical pattern in moulded lines, which 
might be “run” upon the ceiling just as the 
cornice lines are run, and then finished by the 
addition of some simple ornament in the inter- 
spaces. Or if the large number of mitres is an 
objection to running the lines, at least the whole 
thing should be kept flat and shallow, in the 
same style as our model cornice, and not be of 
such a shape and weight as to suggest the 
wonder how it ever could be kept in its place. 
Figures 10 and 11 are suggestive of the style of 
thing which might be inoffensively used; not 
imitative of any natural form, bat simply an 
arrangement of ornament, for the most part flat 
or nearly so, in geometrical forms; the one with 
the orthodox circular ontline, the other in the 
lozenge form, which might be tried as a varia- 
tion, often, with good effect. 

These two orthodox modes of placing plaster 
decoration, however, in ordinary houses, leave 
the principal expanse of the ceiling a plain white 
surface, as uninteresting and bald as can possibly 
be. Of course this is sometimes utilized for 
painting, which is, generally, however, if it is to 
be at all well done, an expensive process, and 
cannot be expected to become universal. But 
why, with an impressible material like plaster 
covering the ceiling, can no ornament be attained 
by diversity of eurface anywhere, save at the 


t> 


sides and in the centre? It is surely possible to 
devise means for impressing on the finishing 
coat of plaster, while still wet, such a small 
diaper ornament as might relieve the dreary 
monotony of surface, and serve to connect the 
centre ornament with the angle-cornice. The 
attempt is at least worth making, and a much 
better effect would be produced if some of the 
extravagance of cast ornament now lavished on 
the centre and sides of the ceilings of our 
drawing-rooms were retrenched, and the orna- 
ment more equally distributed over the ceiling, 
which might thus also afford a ground for a 
simple decorative treatment of colour, by laying 
in the ground of the diaper-work in a flat tint, 
so as to bring out the principal lines of the 
patterns, or by a judicious touch of gilding 
appropriately placed. We give a suggestive 
sketch of aportion of a ceiling with the centre 





part treated in this manner; but even a simpler 
pattern than the one we have shown might be 
perfectly effective, and would be, at any rate, a 
vast improvement on the ordinary expanse of | 
flat plaster which seems to be commonly accepted 





as a sufficient finish to our drawing-rooms above, 
whatever richness of design and materials, in| 
the shape of carpets and rugs, we may tread | 
under our feet. 

If we have confined our remarks and sug- 
gestions to what must be considered simple and 
every-day uses of plaster in decoration, and have 
not given any illustration of its use in more 
elaborate forms, it is because we feel that the 
less encouragement there is to the use of so 
unsatisfactory a material in large and important 
buildings, and in highly ornamental and elabo- 
rate decoration, the better will it be for art 
generally, and for architecture in particular. 
In ordinary dwelling-houses, where it is im- 
possible to go to much expense in decorating, the 
(at present) necessary introduction of plaster as 
an interior lining, furnishes, as we observed, 
opportunity and means for a certain amount of 
decoration not altogether to be despised, if 
jadiciously carried out, when we consider the 
cheapness and ease with which it can be pro- 
duced. But with regard to all buildings of a 
high class, and even of large houses where 
expense is less an object, the rules with regard 
to the employment of plaster ought to consist, 
like the Decalogue, chiefly of prohibitions, “ thou 
shalt not ” predominating over “thou shalt.” 
Even with regard to the angle-cornice of a room, 
which seems so universally accepted as a proper 
situation for the decorative employment of 
plaster, we should prefer to see, where expense 
will admit of it, the employment of a moulded 
beam, whether decorated with colour or not, 
which would then really form that bracket for 
the flooring above which our plastering friends 
fondly suppose is represented by their agglome- 
rate of run mouldings. And as to some other em- 
ployments of plaster which are not infrequent, 
we hold that they should be altogether abolished. 
Foliated capitals, for instance, are most unfit 
subjects for execution in plaster, seeing that the 
very aspect of the material at once suggests 
weakness, where we know that, if a column is 
doing any real work at all, strength is specially 
required. Under the like category come all the 
devices so common, even with architects by 
no means to be despised in their profession, 
of bracketed plaster arches, bracketed drop 
mouldings and pendants, and all those devices 
which represent plaster as doing what it never 
can do, or endeavour to cheat you into the belief 
that it is another material. Plaster in a certain 
degree increases the comfort (though certainly 
not the cleanliness) of our houses, and is suscep- 
tible of being made ornamental up to a certain 
point with good effect, if treated as what it is, 
viz., a thin coating artificially laid on to the wall, 
and capable of being moulded or impressed in 
simple patterns. So treated, it may be called 
an architectural material, though of the lowest 
grade. Endeavour to go beyond this point with 
it, and it at once becomes a sham, repulsive to 
the architectural mind, and ranking no higher 
than so much confectionary pie-crust. 








The Yorkshire Tumuli: Incised Stones. 
The Rev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, has re- 
sumed his researches among the British grave 
mounds, on the estates of Major Stapylton, Wass 
Moor, near Helmsley. Though unproductive in 
the usual accompaniments of grave mound 
burials, two of the barrows yielded incised stones 
bearing the “cup” markings, analogous to those 
of the sculptured rocks and cist covers which we 








before described. 
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FRENCH UTENSILS IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


Arrer an interval of ten years since the 
publication of his first volume on French furni. 
ture from the Carlovingian period to-that of the 
Renaissance, M. Viollet-le-Duc has now issued 
the first part of the second volume. He ac. 
counts for this long delay by saying the extreme 
favour with which the first was received fright. 
ened him a little. He felt that he must make 
his work worthy of its reception: in two ex. 
pressive words, “succés oblige.” This instal. 
ment of the second volume relates to utensils, 
and will be followed by a part on goldsmiths’ 
work. As now proposed, vestments and trinkets 
will be treated of in a third volume, and arms 
and tools in a fourth. 

Foremost amongst the utensils described and 
illustrated are aiguiéres, vessels for holding water, 
used both in ecclesiastical ceremonies and civil 
life. There are seven ancient examples figured, 
beginning with a specimen from a ninth. 
century MS., which shows that a classical form 
was then still in use, and proceeding t h 
succeeding centuries with the eccentricities they 
ran into. One aiyuidre is in the form of a bust, 
with the spout inserted over the forehead; 
another is a strong-limbed horse, with a tap pro- 
jecting from its broad chest. 

The French equivalent for our word plate, 
assiette, was not used till the end of the fifteenth 
century: before then the term we still retain 
was employed—plats. And it was not till the 
twelfth century that a plate was apportioned to 
to each guest at a banquet: previously one 
porringer served for two persons. In siill 
earlier times people helped themselves out of the 
general dishes with their hands, in the Eastern 
fashion, and either threw the débris of their 
repast upon the floor or left it on the table. In 
the simple days of grilled mests, before man- 
kind came to a knowledge of ragouts and crémes, 
a slice of bread laid before each person was 
sufficient accommodation. Upon this primitive 
plate the portion of each guest was laid, which 
he either cut with a knife or divided with his 
fingers into morsels. With every change of 
dish, or course, fresh slices of bread were pro- 
vided. The custom still in use of serving small 
game upon slices of toasted bread is a lingering 
tradition of this ancient usage. M. Le Dac 
also tells us that the most ancient French plates 
were similar to those of the present day, only 
smaller ; shallower, too, if intended for solids, and 
deeper if meant for les mets liquides. Harthen- 
ware plates were rare. The poor ate off wood ; 
the middle class, off pewter ; and the nobility, off 
silver. Anillustration shows a fifveenth-century 
contrivance to send a dish hot totable. Instead 
of burning the attendants’ hands with the hot 
pewter or silver, the circular dish was placed on 
the top of a cylindrical open copper ring, fur- 
nished with handles and feet, and thus trans- 
ported easily to table while very hot. This con- 
trivance, called a doublure, is perforated with an 
ornamental pattern. 

Under the head of Bassins, we are told that 
basins for the accommodation of washing hands 
after a repast were either double or accom- 
panied by one of the aiguiéres we have men- 
tioned. Egyptian paintings and sculptares show 
the use of basins with their proper vases for 
this purpose, as do those of ancient Greece. 
Vignettes of Greek MSS. of the early centuries 
of Christianity prove the continuity of the 
custom, A vignette in a psalter of the ninth 
century, in the Imperial Library, shows one of 
these basins, furnished with a long, straight, 
hollow handle, finished with a lion’s head, through 
which the contents could be emptied. This is 
figured, as is the celebrated copper basin, deco- 
rated with enamels, found at Soisson, now 10 
the same library. Sometimes basins for this 
purpose were made of silver and gold. In a 
woodcut M. Le Duc shows us, laid out in a sump- 
tuous apartment, a Medizeval repast, at which is 
seated a lady of rank, by the side of whom 4 
page is kneeling and ing scented water 
from one basin, furnished with an orifice 
for the purpose, over ber hands into a larger 
basin he is holding with his left hand below 
them. Another illastration shows us a Medisval 
toilet-basin, with a girl washing init. 1t is wide, 
round, and shallow, and placed on the floor; 
consequently the person using it had to kneel 
down beside it. 

The exigencies of an alphabetical arrangement 
bring us, shortly after this, to a utensil of a less 
domestic character,—the barrow, brouette. Here 
M. Le Duc corrects an error that has prevailed 
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in France with regard to the invention of this 
little vehicle by Dapin. in 1669. He says he has 
found mention of them in thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth century MSS., and gives an illus- 
tration from a vignette of a MS. of the thir- 
teenth century, of a man propelling a wheel- 
barrow, the form of which differs but very 
slightly from that now in use. 

Of the gold candlesticks mentioned with so 
much precision in the old catalogues of household 
gods, we are told not one example is left in 
France, and only a few silver ones ; but of bronze 
chandeliers, with one or several branches, there 
ig still an incredible variety. Of the dozen 
illustrations the most curious shows us a dragon, 
with a supplemental head where his tail ought 
to be, on which is seated a stunted personage, 
holding a large outspreading flower, in the cup 
of which is the spike for the candle to be fixed 
upon. This candlestick is of the same dwarfish 
uncouth character as the twelfth-century sculp- 
tures in Apulian churches. The most beautiful 
example given is the gilded bronze upright 
candlestick which once belonged to Mans Cathe- 
dral, and before that was part of the treasure of 
Gloucester Cathedral, and is now again in 
England. It is of twelfth-centary work, and 
covered from the three lobes at the top to the 
three feet at its base with a mass of human and 
animal figures fantastically linked and entwined, 
of which only the four evangelists can be 
identified. On the rim is written what has been 
supposed to be an explanation of the design :— 

* Lucis : onus : virtutis : opus : doctrina refulgens : 

Predicat : ut : vicio : non : tenebretur ; homo,”’ 

There is a secoad legend within the bowl at 

the top :— 


“* Hoe cen is res ecclesie Poci : Thomas 
Ditavit cum solannum.” 





And round the stem, over its encrustation of 
figures, is wreathed a scroll, on which is written : 
“ Abbatis : Petri : Gregis : et : Devotio: mitis : 

me : Dedit : ecclesie : sci : petri ; Glocestre.’’ 

In the Middle Ages every house had i'® 
drageoir, either upon a credence-table or on the 
dressoir, which, fall of confections, sweetmeats, 
and spices, was offered to every visitor on his 
arrival, and also after a repast. They were of 
various forms, but generally stood on trays on 
which they could conveniently be handed about. 
M. Le Dac illustrates a handsome specimen of a 
bowl form, raised on a stem with an octagonal 
base ornamented with little griffins at each 
angle, which has a dome-shaped cover. It 
stands upon a plateau, or narrow oblong tray, 
with two handles to it, leaving ample room for 
the spoons to be laid on one side of it and the 
cover upon the other. This last was laid on the 
tray on its crown, within which were the serviettes 
for wiping the fingers of those who helped them- 
selves to the dainties of the dragevirs. In the 
house of the Dakes of Burgundy, where luxury 
was carried to its greatest height, these objects 
were of extreme richness. M. Le Duc quotesan 
ancient writing relating to these princes, where 
mention is made of seven drageoirs set with 
precious stones as part of the utensils in use at 
their feasts, 

Close to these elegancies we are shown a 
curious utensil, which is also a piece of furni- 


ture, belonging to the toilet of the ladies of the | 


Middle Ages, called a damoiselle 4 atourner. It 


consists of a circular stand about the height of | 


a table, out of which rises, to the height of a 
woman, a twisted stem furnished with arms. 
One arm holds a mirror, the other a dish of pins ; 
on the top of the stem is what we should pro- 


— call a “dummy,” but which the Mediaeval | 
gallants designated a damoisells, on which the| 


2 

ren 8 head-dress was placed till it was required 
pe wear; and the stand below served for the 
oe of combs, brushes, and cosmetics, during 
pr Progress of the toilet. M. Le Dac says, the 

ornment of ladies’ heads during the period 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries was 
fous Complicated, and from the middle of the 
ourteenth century to that of the fifteenth, 
especially, the coiffwres of noble ladies required 
4n infinite care, and a long time to arrange them 
Properly and becomingly ; aud it was only likely 
- the gardes-robes would contain utensils and 
urniture specially adapted for them. He gives 
po es of a lady in the hands of the tire- 

seated, on a | 

momar arge ottoman, before one of 

Turning over a few more pages, we come 
to an arresting piece of iron-work, arresting 
because of its gracefalness. It is of a wheel 
form, the rays from the centre passing out of 





the rim and finishing in fleurs-de-lis, and 
the spaces between each spoke being filled in 
with what we might almost call tracery. 
Details show that this handsome disc turns upon 
an axis fixed in a tripod furnished with a long 
handle, and we find it is nothing more than a 
gridiron, made beantifal by the mind and hand 
of the smith who fashioned it. The use of the 
axis was to turn the gril round and round should 
an undue heat below threaten to burn the meat 
dressing upon it. The original is in the Musée 
de Cluny. 

In the vast goblet called a hanap we find 
another word which was once common to both 
countries, but which one only has retained. 
Only in the title of an officer of state do we now 
use the term as hanaper. The author of this 
dictionary of relics of old French times takes up 
this subject from Saxon times, when politeness 
required that two persons should drink out of 
one hanap, the first to drink saying, according 
to French rendering in an ancient MS. called li 
Romans de Brut, Wes hel, and he who received 
the goblet to empty it saying Drinkel. But the 
hanap is often of a capacity to hold more than 
sufficient for two persons. Though generally of 
a goblet form, we hear of its approaching a 
punch-bowl character in the instance of that 
which belonged to Saint Louis, described as a 
coupe or petit bacin. Sometimes they were far- 


nished with covers, and more occasionally with | 


lock and keys. A fifteenth-century hanap figured 
consists of two spheroids of different sizes; 
the larger, furnished with a short stem and 
footed base, being the bowl; and the upper, or 
smaller one, the cover. This is surmounted by 
a crown, which, when it is turned upside down, 
serves as a base for it, and the cover then 
becomes a second hanap. This cleverly-con- 
trived double goblet was, doubtless, carried on a 
plateau to those to whom it was offered, and the 
taster sipped from the cover. 

French Medieval lamps, again, as well as 
lanterns, are of many clever shapes. The 
earliest lamps were identical in form with those 
of the Greeks and Romans, and in material with 
those of Pompeii, of terre cuite. Then Oriental 
intercourse produced the cup form, suspended by 
chains or dropped into tripods. Bat as these 
gave but a feeble light, thirteenth-century 
invention set the wick free again in a bronze 
vessel, supported by a chain from above. In 
the fifteenth century the lamp consisted of 
either a round or square bowl, having a stem 
rising from one part of the rim and bending over 
it, the bend being furnished with a hook or loop, 
for facility in hanging. The stems were hand- 
somely wrought into ornamental patterns, and 
round one of the bowls shown rans an inacrip- 
tion: Servo+ e*me* Cosumo ° altri, accompanied 


with a device of a pair of hands joined, a heart, | 


and a dog. 

In the matter of mirrors we must not flatter 
ourselves we have progressed as far as outlines 
go. A Carlovingian mirror did not swing, cer- 
tainly, but it stood upright on a stem rising out 
of a fitting base, very gracefully. It was made 
of polished metal, not glass, framed sometimes 
in goldsmith’s work, made more precious with 
enamels, gems, and pearls. In the thirteenth 
century an attempt was made to utilize glass for 
this purpose, but the process of quicksilvering 
being then unknown, the result was not suf- 
ficiently satisfactory to banish the steel mirror 


before the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 


tary. Ancient mirrors were not, however, to be 
compared with those of “the modern” for size. 
A large wirror was the size of a plate; and one 
of less pretensions might have been secreted by 
a belle in her pocket. M. Le Dac figures a cir- 
cular mirror, the frame surrounded with small 
balls, and the stem rising out of a disc. 

There is a beautifal example of a nef, which, 
from the heraldry upon it, must have belonged 
to a Duke of Orleans. At the banquet the nef 
was placed before the seigneur. It was of gold- 
smith’s or silversmith’s work, in the form of a 
ship, furnished with crew, masts, sails, and 
rigging complete. It contained, under lock and 
key, the spoons, forks, napkins, cups, salts, and 
spices required for a repast ; just as our modern 
caddy is supposed to hold the tea and sugar in 
safe custody. The name cadenas was sometimes 
applied to them. The occasion of their use was 
the fear of poison. In those days of undeveloped 
medical science, doubtless many deaths attri- 
buted to poison may have occurred from natural 
causes not understood or discovered. On the 
other hand, it is to be feared that many persons 
were hurried out of the world by poisons ad- 
ministered in their food. A Duchess of Orleans, 


quoted by M. Le Due, states that half the people 
of the court of Louis XIV. died from poison. 
The nef of the Duke of Orleans before us is of 
silver, with enamels. On the side-planks of the 
ship, as well as on the stern, are large shields, 
which form the doors to the cupboards within. 
Six lions crouching beneath sustain it in position 
ona plateau called an entablement de maconnerie. 
On deck, and on an upper deck, are many armed 
men, whose shields are ranged to form parapets 
round them. Five large banners are flying. Old 
inventories mention a prodigious number of 
these nefs, in silver and gold, decorated with 
enamels and precious stones. Charles V. owned 
four of gold and twenty-one of silver gilt. Some 
times the rigging and sails were of silk. Contem- 
porary with them was the baril, an ornamental 
barrel made to stand upon the table or upon the 
_ dressoir, to hold wines, scented waters, and condi- 
‘ments. These were sometimes of silver, like- 
wise ; sometimes of ivory and wood. One figured 
_is supported on the shoulders of two youths at a 
sufficient height to admit of the goblet being 
|placed below the tap, and these stand on a tre- 
| foiled tray, so that the wine should not be spilt 
/upon the credence, dressoir, or table. In the 
_sixteenth-century wine-flagons began to be put 
upon the table; before then persons of rank 
handed their goblets to the attendant pages to 
be filled. 
| In the salt-cellar we find a similar display of 
‘ornamentation at this early period. These, when 
large, were provided with wheels, so as to be 
‘easily passed down the table. When smaller, 
‘and there were numerous guests, they were 
placed at intervals as with us. Some like the 
nefs were in the form of ships. They were 
' generally furnished with lids. Examples of the 
pre-Renaissance work are very rare. The author, 
| however, gives a thirteenth century low flat- 
| topped pewter salt-box, of a hexagon form. On 
‘each of the six sides of these is a little panel, 
'with a figure on it; and on the lid is a repre- 
‘sentation of the Annunciation, on a diapered 
_back-ground, with an inscription : — “ Bosetus 
| me fecit fa Ave gratia Plena, Dominus Tecum.” On 
| the under side of the lid, which, when thrown 
| open, would be in fall view, is a representation 
‘of the Crucifixion, with a legend :— “ Cum sis 
\in pensa primo de paupere pensa: cum pascis 
eum pascis amice Deum.” Less severe than this, 
and of infinitely more costly material, is a second 
‘example, belonging to the fourteenth century, in 
silver, gilded. An agate vessel holds the salt, 
‘and is mounted in the manner of a chariot, 
‘on a framework furnished with four wheels. 
A miniature chateau on the top forms a rest 
for the golden lid when opened, and a snake’s 
head serves as a clasp with which to make it 
secure when closed. 

A Merovingian pail even was a picturesque 
‘object, not narrowed at the base, but of equal 
‘diameter throughont, with flat iron hoops, with 
an ornament on them, and a flat ornamental 
handle. These wooden pails have been fre- 
quently found in graves in the north of 
France and on the borders of the Rhine. A 
vessel of precisely similar character was used 
throughout the Middle Ages as almoners’ pots, 
in which broken food was given to the poor. 
They were occasionally made of copper, lined 
with tin. Some inventories mention almoners’ 
pots, or pails, of silver; and that of Charles ¥. 
‘enumerates a pot @ auméne of gold. 

Under the heading seringue we see the most 
‘primitive of fire-engines, the syringe. In 1668 
‘a fire was extinguished in Troyes Cathedral 
‘with a syringe. In 1700 the same edifice pos- 
'sessed several of these engines. It was cus- 
tomary, formerly, to make a reservoir of rain- 
‘water under the roofs of great buildings, to 
| which was supplemented a syringe. Sumetimes 
‘a little water was suffi ient to avert a great 
‘calamity, and the syringe was useful in direct- 
_ing it upon the portion of the structure on fire. 
| Troyes Cathedral still possesses one of these 
relics, dating from the sixteenth century. It 
is figured. Between the last two rings binding 
its long cylinder, are the arms of the chapter, 
and the initials S. P., for St. Peter, the patron. 

Of all the trenchers that were once in use in 
France there is no example in any museum. 
They were made of crystal, silver, silver gilt, 
and gold, and all have alike vanished. Upon 
them the carver cut up the viands, and also 
arranged the slices of bread destined to receive 
the morsels selected by the guests. They 
are mentioned frequently in inventories, and the 
vi tes of MSS. show them over and over 
again, but there is no specimen known for 
M. Le Due to figure. 
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The gold and silver vessels of the French 
kings and of the Dukes of Burgundy, it will be 
seen from our occasional reference to their 
inventories, were almost incredibly numerous. 
M. Le Duc epitomises the inventory of 
Charles V., and in this abbreviated form its 
richness is startling : 36 doz. silver plates, 33 doz 
ditto silver gilt, and 72 of pure gold, besides 
innumerable pots, hanaps, drageoirs bassins, 
aiguiéres, nefs, salt-cellars, one in the form of a 
nef, 6 doz. silver-gilt candlesticks, 14 gold ditto, 
&c. And then the inventory of gold vessels set 
with precious stones and pearls exceeds even 
this in magnificence of array. Some of these 
possessions were relics, such as the coupe of 
St. Louis, with its ewer, the coupe of King 
Dagobert, the coupe of Charlemagne set with 
sapphires, &c. 

An account of glass vessels, verrerie, brings 
this portion of the work to aclose. There is a 
graphic description of drinking-glasses from the 
days when they could not be set down unless 
they were empty, till the more moderate times 
when they were provided with stems. One of 
the five illustrations is shaped like a cone and | 
ornamented with spiral stripes. This is assigned | 
to the Merovingian period. We have but dipped 
into M. Le Duc’s work sufficiently to give our 
readers a taste of its contents. It is like an 
ancient French drageoir—fall of good things | 
skilfully prepared. 








SUCCESS OF MODEL DWELLINGS. 


THE report presented by the directors at the 
annual meeting of the ‘“ Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Improving the Dwellings of the Indus- 
trious Classes,” possesses an interest which is far 
from being confined to the shareholders in that 
undertaking. There are two points in the re- 
port to which we would call the attention of all 
those interested in one of the most important 
social and sanitary questions of the day : first, 
the financial aspect of the undertaking, and the 
result produced in proportion to the capital em- 
ployed; and, second, the sanitary condition of 


and kindred companies should have to complain 
of their efforts being crippled through the want 
of additional capital. This surely will not long 
be the case when it is more generally known 
that 100,0001., judiciously employed, will provide 
improved dwellings, with all their attendant 
blessings, for a population of about 4,000 
persons ; yet such is the truth, if the figures in 
the report alluded to are to be relied upon. 
There is yet another class of our London and 
other large town populations, which appears at 
present to have been somewhat overlooked by 
the various societies and companies for improv- 
ing the dwellings of the poor, We mean the 
very lowest class of labourers and others, who 
can only afford to pay 1s., or at most ls. 6d., a 
week for their lodging. This class is, no doubt, 
a difficult one to cater for, but it is one of not 
inconsiderable number, and it is the class stand- 
ing most in need of sanitary, social, and moral 
elevation. We earnestly hope, therefore, that 
some efforts will be made to afford to a lower 
stratum of society some of the benefits which 
are now being enjoyed, and fully appreciated, by 
the inhabitants of the numerous tenements 
erected by one or another of the associations 
established for this benevolent purpose. 





THE ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF PIERS, 
PILLARS, AND COLUMNS.* 


BeroreE the Doric order was launching itself 
into eccentricities, and was still in that per- 
fection of beauty we see in the Parthenon, 
another more richly decorated, and in some 
respects more complete, style, was, while gra- 
dually throwing off the marks of its wooden 
origin, assuming an important position in Greek 
art. The Ionic order, although through all time 
it preserved in a strongly marked manner the 
signs of its eastern origin, gave more scope for 
the variety in its enrichment, and lent itself 
more freely to the changefulness and ornamenta- 
tion which, at a later period, the Greek artists 
came to desire. 

In one most essential matter it differed from 








the inhabitants of these model dwellings, as 
shown by the death-rate which prevailed in| 
those occupied during the past year. 

The Metropolitan Association appears to have 
embarked a capital of rather more than 100,0001. | 
in its endeavours to improve the dwellings of | 
the industrial classes, and, notwithstanding the | 
large amount of capital which was during the | 
year unproductive pending the completion of the | 
buildings upon which it was expended, the result, | 
financially, of the year’s transactions was a net | 
profit of 4,236/. 14s. This sum was sufficient to | 
declare a dividend of 41. per cent., and to carry 
forward nearly 1301. to the guarantee fund, | 
which wes thus raised to 4,000. It appears 
pretty evident that when the buildings are all | 
fally occupied there will be no difficulty in earn- | 
ing @ eecure 5]. per cent. upon the capital 
employed, after making ample provision for 
deterioration of property. This should be con- 
sidered quite satisfactory: here is an employ- 
ment for capital, with undeniable security, and 
earning a certain 51. per cent., with the impor- 
tant recommendation that a most invaluable 
social reform is being helped on its way. More- 
over, the payment of the 5/1. per cent. prevents 
the inhabitants of these dwellings from feel- 
ing that they are the recipients of charity, at the | 
same time that the capitalist can have the satis- | 
faction of being charitable in one of the most | 
needed and most useful channels, and literally 
at no cost to himself. 

The report further tells us that during the) 
past year the property of the Metropolitan | 
Association has housed an average population of 
3,531 persons, and this with an outlay of only 
100,000/., a great part of which has been spent 
upon property untenanted during a great portion 
of the year. Probably the investment of this 
sum of money will, during the current year, 
house 4,000 persons, which is really an im- 

portant section of the class for whose benefit 
the association was founded. In this population 
of 3,531 persons 62 deaths occurred during the 
year, 38 of which were of children under ten 
years of age. These deaths showed an annual 
death-rate rather under 18 per 1,000, while the 
death-rate of the whole metropolis during the 
same period exceeded 24 per 1,000. This 
Sanitary result is eminently encouraging, and 
when the social and moral effect upon the 
inhabitants resulting from the radical improve- 
ment of their dwellings is further taken into 





consideration, it appears astonishing that this 


the Doric, and could claim the superiority of 
completeness over it in having a base; and this 
no small insignificant member, as if an early 





attempt to soften off the sharp junction between | 
the shaft and ground line, but as boldly moulded | 
and well developed as if directly copied from its | 


Assyrian prototype. Through all the changes 
the form of the column afterwards underwent, 
this feature, once fairly introduced, was never 
lost ; 


garded as an essential part of the column. In 


and, although in later phases of art. 


it may not be so richly moulded, it is always re- refined a little in its outline, had had placed 


‘upon it a Doric abacus, and used without farther 


| 


square unmoulded abacus. 


the capital, no less than in the base, is the. 


Asiatic origin of the order manifested. 
voluted encorbelments which, in the Assyrian 
example, formed so marked a characteristic of 
the style are retained, but with that alteration 
which was natural to those by whom it was again 


The 


employed. As with the bud capital, the upper 


and useless part was cut away, but, in imposing 
thereon a square thin abacus that did not fit 
itself to the projections of the capital, the Greeks 
were scarcely as fortunate as in their adaptation 
of Egyptian forms. 


We can, of course, only | 


speak here of the finished specimens of the order | 


as now found; but doubtless there must have been 
many tentative examples, traces of which have 
now altogether disappeared, which would better 
have linked on the graceful pillars of the Erech- 
theion with the grand columns of Persepolis and 
Sasa. 

The capital of this erder depended less on 
colour than on form for its beauty, differing per- 
haps therein from the Doric. But, to a limited 
extent, we know that coloured materials were 
employed to heighten the effect, and the graceful 
curves of the volate were emphasised by the 
insertion of glass or marble in the eye. The 
columns of the Assyrian porticos were usually 
arranged in antis; hence the difficulty of dealing 
with a capital, the sides of which differed from 
the front, only first presented itself to the 
Greeks. Instead of boldly adopting some such 
expedient as might have been suggested by the 
ante of the Doric order, they attempted to 
manipulate the volate in a manner so meaning- 
less and with a result so contrary to good taste, 
that all the refinement and delicacy of their 
finish could never atone for, and which, more 
perhaps than anything else, led to the abandon- 
ment of the order or its absorption in another 
style. In the portico of the British Museum 





* By Mr, J. Tavenor Perry. See p, 480, ante, 


example enough is seen of the bad effect of 
turning out the angle volute of the corner 
capital, and the attempt to make the front and 
side to correspond. In the Temple of Apollo at 
Basse, where the internal order employed ig 
Ionic, its treatment is very peculiar. The shafts 
are set against square pilasters, of which they 
form a part, and the three faces of the capital 
show each a pair of volates which mitre at the 
angles, having thus become mere ornamental 
accessories, with little or none of that appear. 
ance of emcorbelment which was the motif 
of the earliest examples. 

In the treatment of the shaft the original 
model was exactly followed. The flutings, as at 
Persepolis, were evidently applied to a circular 
shaft, not evolved from a square pier, and 
were separated by distinct fillets following the 
curve of the column. The necking, which before 
had not been used in Doric, was now frequently 
employed, as in the Erechtheion, to inclose a 
band of raised ornament, as eastern in its cha- 
racter as the rest of the work. The use of the 
necking is not here, however, very great; but 
we shall see, when it becomes allied to the bell. 
shaped capitals of the Corinthian order, how 
useful an accessory it is. 

We have not yet referred to the entasis which 
is given to these orders, and which in force is 
pecaliar to each. The Doric, like its model, is 
most marked, but in Greek hands became much 
more refined, as suited their less massive piers, 
and with a curved outline so delicate that it 
requires the most exact measurements to detect 
its form. The entasis of the Ionic shaft, while 
perfectly apparent, is less marked, as is neces- 
sary for its greater height in proportion to its 
diameter and the number of flutings given to the 
shaft. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it 
would be as well to instance, as additional proof 
(if additional proof be required) of the strong 
inflaence of Assyrian upon Greek art, the bull- 
headed capitals of the island of Delos. Were it 
not that they were not only used in a temple of 
Apollo, of undoubted Greek work, but in some 
cases forming parts of some Doric piers, they 
might be taken for eastern work. : 

At Delphi was found a fragment of uncertain 
date, which shows a remarkable difference from 
what we have already seen, and supplies us, 
perhaps, with the first hint at a coming change. 
It is a graceful bell-shaped capital of palm-leaves, 
turning over boldly, springing directly from the 
shaft without a necking, and surmounted by a 
It looks precisely as 
if one of the palm-leaved capitals of Egypt, 


adaptation. What may be the chronological 
position of this fragment it is now impossible to 
say; but one of the earliest examples we know 
of, in the Corinthian order, betrays, though not 
to so marked a degree, its Egyptian origin. In 
the Tower of the Winds at Athens is a series of 
columns, with square abaci and bell-shaped 
capitals set about closely with leaves of the 
acanthus and water-lily, while the shafts are 
fluted and baseless. In the Choragic monument 
of Lysicrates, a slight advancement is perceptible 
in the adaptation of the Ionic volute to the capital, 
modified and lessened so as not to be incon- 
gruous, as a means of relieving the crude junction 
between the circular bell and the square abacus. 


| Bat in this case the abacus has itself also under- 


| gone a change. 





The sides have been hollowed 
out on plan, and the sharp angles which resulted 
therefrom, and which have so bad an effect in 
the late example of Hadrian’s Temple, are cut 
off. But this new arrangement, although it 
might give an appearance of lightness and more 
refined delicacy of form to the abacus, paved the 
way for a total disregard for the uses of the 
capital, and its declension once more to be as 
useless a member, practically, of architecture as 
ever were the beautiful models of Egyptian art 
from which the Corinthian order was imitated. 
Bat, before we pass to the further notice of 
this order, which only reached the completion of 
the first stage of its history in the hands of the 
Romans, and its highest perfection and advance- 
ment in the Middle Ages, there are one or two 
points to be noticed concerning the general 
arrangement of columns employed by the 
Greeks. The first is the rule never to use more 
than one order in the erection of a building, 
except only in such positions as will prevent 
their being seen and compared with each other 
at the same time; and this rule applied to the 
works of the Egyptians and Greeks was 10 
perfectly good taste, as the repetition of such 
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forms as were used by the former were never 
monotonous, from the great variety given to 
them by the coloured decoration; and with 
the latter, the form being so simple in itself, that 
it could not be more objectionable than the repe- 
tition of similar parts in other edifices, But 
when this rule came to be applied to late 
buildings enriched with sculpture and all the 
decorations the Romans lavished on their 
capitals, the result was not only monotonous, 
but altogether disastrous to invention, and there 
is little wonder that it ended in a complete 
degradation of the refined lovely forms taken 
from the Greeks, and the general disgust one 
often feels for an order which contains in itself 
so many essential elements of beauty. 

A startling exception to this rule is found in 
the Temple of Apollo at Basse, already men- 
tioned, where, among capitals of the Ionic order, 
is introduced one of a Corinthian character. 
Particular historical reasons are adduced to 
account for this, though, except to students of 
that style of art to which too often a careful 
study of the Five Orders leads, the result would 
be sufficient excuse. 

Another point is the intercolamniations. 
Thongh regulated by the rules of proportion, 
these rules were not among the Greeks of that 
close unbending nature found in the pages of 
Vitruvius ; and I think it must be evident, from a 





inspire future generations to emulate her suc- 
cesses, while they avoided those errors which 
had led to her decline. 

When, in the year 500, Theodoric visited Rome 
in his office of king of Italy, he found the city 
in a much more perfect state than might be ex- 
pected from the frequent sieges and troubles it 
had passed through. Awed by the splendour of its 
buildings, and interested in a preservation of its 
glories, he ordered a carefal conservation of its 
monuments, and devoted large sums of money to 
this purpose. Although it has been too common 
to regard the Gothic invaders as mere barbarians 
unable to appreciate the refinements of art and 
the beauties of architecture, the name of Theo- 
doric is associated with one of the earliest ex- 
amples, showing a taste for cultivating the neg- 
lected arts. The tomb of Theodoric is an example 
of no new style, with little but its rade mouldings 
to distinguish it from the works of much earlier 
ages, yet showing signs of that returning power 
and vigour, infused by the new races, which 
afterwards covered Italy—and not only Italy, but | 
civilised Earope—with buildings rivalling the 
monuments of Rome for their grandeur, and of 
Greece for their beauty. The grant of money 
Theodoric made for the preservation of Roman 
works was well applied, and architecture, instead 
of being thrown back on altogether first prin- 
ciples, hud preserved to it some of the finest 





he might have the ability to make his new city 
rival Rome or Alexandria for size and wealth, it 
was only by pilfering from every province in his 
empire that he could sacceed at all in rivalling 
them in the beauties of sculpture or architecture. 
The number of churches, palaces, and other 
public buildings he erected, as well as the 
wondrous statues and carvings of Greece and 
Asia he brought together, proved an incentive to 
the study of the forgotten arts ; while the absence 
of large ancient buildings in the new city, with 
the ever-present influence of the Eastern nations 
around, caused his works to be freer from 
the servile imitation which might have marked 
them in the West. Besides this, the Greek 
city of Byzantium was incorporated in the new 
capital of the East, and Greek, not Roman, artists 
were employed in the erection of the edifices, so 
that we can scarcely wonder that signs of life 
and beauty once more appear in art. 

The city was, however, hastily and unsub- 
stantially built, so that ere long it gave place to 
more lasting buildings, worthier, not only of 
the capital of the East, but the centre of art and 
luxury. The western empire, and nearly all the 
provinces of the mighty dominion were falling con- 
tinually under alarms and invasions, while in the 
city of Constantine life passed much more quietly, 
sunned by the splendour of a court rivalling all 
the state and luxury of Asiatic despotism. The 


study of the examples of the best periods, that | edifices of former times, enabling the later many changes of government which it survived 


| 


their rules were not so much those of arithmetical 

precision, as of a careful and cultivated eye. 
Before the Romans, by the adaptation and 

alterations of the Corinthian order, and by the | 


builders, though halting, and doubtfal of their | 
first efforts, to carry on this same style until it 
reached its completeness in Medieval times. 

The basilicas erected in Rome during the | 


invariably left the power resident in the city, 
and that power one, with very rare exceptions, 
patronizing*art or display. 

Among the earliest buildings we have remain- 


multiplication of examples throughout their two or three centuries which elapsed after the | ing is the church of 8. Johannes, built in 463, 


empire, made it rather a feature of their own | 
than of the Greek styles, they had brought to 


decay of the Imperial power, were almost entirely 
formed out of fragments of other buildings exist- | 


affording us a good idea of the state of art so 
long posterior to the building of the city. In 


some perfection a form of column indigenous to ing in the city, so that few, if any, exhibit the| the atrium we have a column of similar propor- 


their own country. This was the Tuscan, which, 
influencing or allying itself with the Greek | 
models, became better known and commonly | 
used as the Roman Doric. It commenced | 
among a people of an origin closely allied to the | 
Pelasgi; and numerous examples remain, parti- 
cularly in the pilasters of the tomb at Cervetri, 
showing the similarity between the modes of 
ornamentation employed by the kindred races. 
This, as showing to a great extent the influence of 
wooden construction on their works, will account 
for the addition to the Doric order of a base, a 
feature afterwards employed almost without 
exception in the buildings of Italy. 

But the style the Roman artist peculiarly 
liked when his art reached its zenith was the 
Corinthian, which became the favourite order 
for buildings of the more ornate class through- 
out the empire; and the remains of its 
gracefal capitals and highly enriched friezes 
are scattered over the whole region of Roman 
influence, from Tadmor in the Wilderness to the 
pillars of Hercules. Wherever it was found it 
exerted an overpowering influence on the works 
of after times ; and though for a while its Doric 
rival seemed to monopolise the attention of our 
earlier artists, it was the bell-shaped capital that 
the Medizvalist made the one and only form 
known through the best periods of his art. 

The Romans, in their treatment of the capital, 
followed at first, without much alteration, their 
Greek models, with one essential difference. As 
the Greeks first used the order complete, they 
only employed it for smaller monumental works, 
so that the peculiar form they gave to the abacus 
was less reprehensible than it appeared when 
the Romans came to employ it for their largest 
édifices ; and the fall absurdity of the form only 
became apparent when—the bearing surface of 
the abacus being reduced to the minimum, and 
the projecting and useless angles reinforced by 
the addition of the large volutes of the Ionio— 
that beautiful solecism was perpetrated, the 
Composite order, 

We have not time here to dwell at any length 
on the varieties of these orders to be found 
throughout the world. Ina their Roman dress 
they are so well known by modern reproductions, 
and so continually before us in architectural 
Schools, that any reference to examples is 
unnecessary. The Eastern influence, which 
gave to the later phases of the art so much 
richness of ornamentation, frittered away 
in meaningless forms the finer ideas of earlier 
times. The buildings of Baalbec and Palmyra, 
covered with all the wildest excess of carving, or 
the strange distorted columns of the ruins of 
Tivoli, alike show the degradation to which the 
art was brought; and it is fortunate for archi- 
tecture that ere all true principles were 
utterly lost, that sweeping desolation came 
which scattered far and wide her memorials, to 





smallest improvement on previous works, and it 
would seem as if the very abundance of material | 
ready prepared to hand rendered all artistic | 
effort useless. 
Bat while art in the West is sleeping, we must | 
turn to the East and see how there it is active | 
and carrying on its work. The provinces of| 
Asia, we have already noticed, were marked by | 
that excessive richness and luxuriance of imagi- 
nation which ever characterized the arts of the 
East. The gorgeous styles of Assyria and Persia 
—never wholly lost in their particular seats, and 
carried on uninflaenced by other styles across 
the Indus to still greater perfection, refined by 
Greek inflaence and reinvigorated by Roman | 
enterprise—developed into new forms under} 
the Sassanian dynasties. Among the ruins of | 
Ispahan, Ctesiphon, Diabekr, and other cities of | 
Persia, we find many relics of a form of art,| 
resulting from the partial fusion of these various | 
styles, and giving already signs of some of those | 
new forms, which were afterwards to exert so| 
marked an influence on all Eastern art. The) 
peculiar convex form of capital, which became a 
feature in Byzantine works, is here most com-| 
monly found enriched with graceful and con- 
sistent forms of decoration unlike anything of 
previous times with which we are acquainted. 
In the small capitals from Warka, now in the 
British Museum, we find some examples of that | 
form so peculiarly Assyrian, which the Greeks 
brought to perfection in their Ionic; but these 
forms are rare, and the convex form must be 
regarded as the representative one of the style. | 
Whence this form was derived, so unlike any of 
the examples which had been common in Assyria 
in former periods of her prosperity, though not 
unlike the later phases of the style as found in| 
India, we cannot say, unless it owe its origin to| 
that rude imitation of Roman Doric by provincial 
masons, to which we shall presently have to 
trace the commencement of our own more short- | 
lived, but scarcely less beautiful Romanesque | 
forms. The decoration frequently employed 
consisted of scale ornaments in slight relief 
applied to the capital, richly carved neckings, 
and an arcaded or running pattern on the abaci. 
The richness, as well as the refinement of this 
work, was carried to a very high degree of 
excellence, but it could never relieve the coarse 
and ungraceful outline of the capital and the 
squareness of its parts. The shafts appear to 
have been generally unfluted and round, while 
the bases seem to have bat little to distinguish 
them from the more usual Roman examples. 
Indeed, there is little in the style to merit more 
than a passing notice, except for this one parti- 
cular of the capitals, and the influence they 
exercised on the style to which we now turn. 
When Constantine founded his city on the 
Golden Horn, he found that the arts had well 


tions to the Corinthian, but with an unfluted 
shaft, and a capital of the form like that I have 
already instanced from Asia. The carving is of 
that sharply-cut, well-defined character, so indi- 
cative of the style and arranged in much the 
same way as the ordinary Corinthian cap. The 
termination of the bell is more distinctly marked, 
and projects considerably before the hollow of 
the abacus, which is unmoulded, bat enriched 
with a band of sunk ornament. The entablature 
is complete in all its parts, with carved frieze, 
modillions, and a richness of carving luxuriating 
over the whole, but destroying none of its classi- 
cality. Contrast all this with a capital from the 
interior, and here we see the change that has 
taken place in the form of the capital where the 
requirements are different. The example is 
taken from the arcade of the gallery. In pure 
Roman examples we should have had a capital 
surmounted with its complete scrap of en- 
tablature ; but here the entablature has quite 
vanished, or has been reduced to such form and 
smallness as to confound it with the abacus. 
The decoration is still Roman, but the spirit is 
that of a new and more perfect style. 

In the great representative church of the 
next century we find the change still more 
complete and marked. At Sta. Sofia’s the 
capitals have almost entirely lost the earlier 
form, and the entablature has disappeared or 
become fused in a more usefal abacus. The 
capitals take the outlines of the Sassanian, 
examples ; the abacus, like them,‘is unmoulded, 
square, and enriched with sunk ornament, and 
although the little projecting volutes and other 
signs of classicality remain to show their origin, 
the result evinces that complete emancipation 
from old forms and adaptation to new require- 
ments which had commenced with the introduc- 
tiou of the arch as an ornamental feature as 
well as a constructive necessity. 

But whilst these changes in detail were making 
themselves apparent in the column, a new feature 


was developing itself and taking a position in 


architecture of which little had been known 
before. The arch had already altered the pro- 
portions and height of the column, separated 
from it the entablature to which it had for so 
long been bound, and now the introduction of 
the dome brought with it a feature of greater 
massiveness and very different proportions to 
the pillar, but fulfilling much the same require- 
ments. With the arch itself, little more than 
the height of the column in relation to its 
diameter had been altered, for the same arrange- 
ment which had held good through former times 
of small intercolumniations was as possible, and 
indeed as necessary, as before. But when once 
the architects attempted to raise on the intersec- 
tion of the naves a solid dome, the necessity was 
apparent for placing at the chief points of support 





nigh died out, and he had to lament that while 


massive piers, capable of bearing the concen- 
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trated weight of the roof. The Roman arcades 
had already prepared the way for this, in the 
grouping together of pilasters, as in the Colos- 
seum ; and in the basilica of Maxentins we have 
a perfect example in form of the pier. But here 
it is only one in appearance, being a colamn with 
its piece of entablature complete, stuck against 
a wall, which really carries all the weight 
of the vault, so that the proportions of the 
order have not had to be sacrificed to the 
necessities of the case. In the earlier instances 
of Byzantine treatment of the pier we find it little 
more than a mere strip of masonry left between 
the openings, to carry the superstructure, thus 
going back, as it were, to the very first princi- 
ples of building. But with the domical forms of 
construction, the weight to be carried above was 
far too great to be trusted on the single slender 
shafts of the usual orders; so that having no 
precedent to guide them, they introduced the 
great masses of masonry necessary for the pur- 
pose, with but slight attempts, as a rule, to dis- 
guise their bulk. This is the case in the churches 
of SS. Sergius and Bacchus, Sta. Sofia, the Dome 
of the Rock, where, however panelled with 
marble or enriched with mouldings, the awkward- 
ness and rudeness of the mass is very apparent. 
As the feature, however, became more used, or 
the architects gained more experience, we find 
the pier broken up into smaller parts, and built 
with a regularity more akin to our own late and 
more perfect examples in Medizeval times. 
the Armenian churches of Dighour, Pitzounda, 


In | 


THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Bath.—The master and operative carpenters 
and joiners of this city have, in order to prevent 
strikes, es:ablished a Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation, which consists of six members from 
each section. Mr. Edward J. B. Mercer has. 
been chosen by the employers as their secretary, 
and the operatives have selected Mr. Thomas 
P. Chapman. The Recorder has consented to 
become umpire. 

Leeds.—There was recently a meeting of the 
Joiners’ Board of Arbitration, with Mr. Jowitt 
as umpire, to arrange a dispute that had arisen 
as to the rate of wages fixed by Mr. Rupert 
Kettle a year ago. At that time, amongst the 
rales upon was one providing that men 
of fair average skill should be paid at the rate of 
63d. per hour. On the part of the masters it 
was stated their understanding was, that the 
increase was 3d. all round, aud this they had 
paid. Further, they stated that trade being 
bad, men offered themselves at a lower rate 
than 6}d., and were employed by the non- 
associated masters, and the associated masters, 
being in a minority, if they paid the full rate, 
would not be able to compete with them. The 
men, however, pointed out that the wording of 
the rule was clear,—that 63d. should be paid to 
fair workmen. The umpire stated that if the 
men were determined to abide by the letter of 





&c., the piers have simple square pilaster faces | 
on each side, which are carried through without .honld be paid according to his worth. 


break to form the arches under the dome. 


At | 


the law it must be carried ont, and after a long 
discussion it was mutually agreed that a man 
might be engaged without stipalation as to the 
wage; and that, after two or three days, he 


Worcester.—The painters’ strike, it is said, 


Ani, a little later, the piers are still further | may now be considered at an end. 


divided, and distinct caps given to them at the 
spring ng of the arches. 


The angle shafts often 


{ 








introdu ed in the piers were carried up the whole | (>o.ngRgeTE IN BUILDINGS: SHEFFIELD. 


height, and not only suggested different propor- 
tions for the single shafts, but gradually led the 
way for introducing the complete compound pier 
sometimes found in late Byzantine work. A 
good example of this is figured in Salzenburg, 
from the church of Pantakrator, which might 
almost pass for a Western example. 

But as this new feature was thus being slowly 
worked out for the new requirements of the 
Easterns, the want of skill, and poorness of ma- 
terials, was also bringing about the same change 
in the West. The first ideas of the workmen—if 
not the result of absolute necessity—may have 
been given to them by the buildings erected at 
Ravenna and elsewhere, under direct Byzantine 
influence ; but whatever the origin, the result was, 
that the pier came to take as important, or even 
& more important, place in Western than in 
Eastern art. Buttherewasthis essential difference 
between the two styles in their treatment of it ; 
in the latter it rarely, if ever, was to be confounded 
with the pillar, except, perhaps, only in the very 
late Armenian works, and never once appeared 
to have forgotten its origin as a mere slip of wall ; 
but with the Westerns it soon became mixed up 
with columns in every possible way, and to a 
great extent lost its original form in the clustered 
shafts, which are par excellence the mark of 
Medizeval work. And this is not all; the habit 
of using the massive pier intermingled indis- 
criminately with the column, caused them to act 
and react on one another in a manner scarcely 
noticeable in the East. 

It is not, however, to Italy that we must look for 
the chief results of the introduction of this new 
feature. There we have, as it were, the materials 
whichonr builders used ; for although the Italians 
worked to a certain extent in the Pointed styles, 
there was never that fusion capable of prodacing 
the results to be found in the architecture of 
France and England, or the countries influenced 
by them. Hence it is from them we must draw 
our examples, and in them we shall fiad quite 
enough to show the gradual change.* 





Richborough Castle. — A correspondent 
draws attention to the discovery under Rich- 
borough Castle of a subterranean passage, 
which he says has been cleared for a consider- 
able distance. It is some 6 ft. high and 3 ft. 
broad, and some hundreds of yards in extent. 
There are also, he says, passages leading in 
other directions, but these have not yet been 
cleared of the earth. The walls and roof of the 
excavated portion are said to be lined with rough 
stones and flints. We shall be glad to hear 
something more of this if correct. 








Mr. THomas Pripgavx, a gentleman who has 
patented and worked a smoke-consuming appa- 
ratus, and who has also patented in England 
and France a new kind of concrete walling for 
break-waters and sea-walls, has just completed a 
block of dwelling-houses in Havelock and Bruns- 
wick streets, Sheffield. It is called Havelock- 
square, and consists of nineteen houses, each 
containing ten rooms, water-closet, bath-room, 
wine and coal cellars. The houses form three 
sides of the square, and the fourth side is occa- 
pied by stabling for the use of the tenants, and 
a house for the residence of the stable-keeper. 
The buildings are of pressed brick, built in the 
Anglo-French style, with white string-courses. 
The appearance is improved by heightening the 
pitch of the roof, in doing which three bedrooms 
are formed in the place of two attics, which are 
generally to be found in buildings of this class; 
while above them is a large garret fitted up as a 
laundry. One of the features in connexion with 
the bailding of the houses is, that the plastering 
of the walls and ceilings has been accomplished 
withont the use of hair in the mixing of the 
plaster. Instead of hair, Mr. Prideaux has em- 
ployed the common bench shavings, which, after 
being chopped into certain lengths by a chaff- 
cutting machine, are ground thoroughly with 
the plaster. The result obtained is said to prove 
that shavings are of a more tenacious character 
than hair, for, notwithstanding that the walls 
and ceilings have been plastered several months, 
not a single crack or flaw can be detected in any 
of the houses. Another feature is, instead of 
using stone, a peculiar concrete is employed in 
the making of fireplace hearths, footpaths, door- 
stones, &c. This concrete is from the 
very waste of the Sheffield steel-refining far- 
naces, viz.,—the refase crucibles which, having 
done service in the making of steel, and having 
been changed by metallic action, and the heat of 
farnaces from fire-clay,intoa substance harderthan 
stone though more brittle, are broken into pieces 
and cast into the mortar-mill, with proportionate 
parts of gas lime and water. These are well 


Alleged Subterranean Passage under %'°!4 together, and while in a semi-liquid 


state, the compound is run into the place in 
which it is required, and after being worked or 
trodden for a time, is allowed partially to set. 
It is then “ dressed,” and when thoroughly dry, 
looks as well as stone. The patentee has tried 
several experiments with this compound, only 
employing the ordinary building lime, but he finds 
that the use of the gas lime produces a concrete 
far harder than that by the buildinglime. In the 
process of mixing nearly the whole of the smell of 
the gas lime is evaporated, and by the time the 
compound is “set” not a trace of it can be 
detected. The fire-grates in the houses are 








| peculiar in their construction. In appearance 





they do not much differ from those generally in 
use, but on examination it is seen that at the 
back is an air-chamber fed by apertures in the 
base of the grate. The outlets of the air. 
chamber are at the back of the fireplace, 

parallel openings. When heated, the air 
through these openingsinto the fire, and the regult 
is that nearly the whole of the smoke made by 
the fire is consumed. No cinders are left in the 
grate, but simply a gray ash. By the construc- 
tion of the flues of the chimneys smoky fire- 
places are prevented. Mr. Prideaux has found 
extensive use for his concrete preparation in the 
erection of boundary walls in the yard and the 
stable-keeper’s house, which latter is entirely 
built of it. For the building of the walls, &c., 
the concrete used is much coarser than that 
used within. It is ran into its place in plank 
moulds to the thickness of about 9 in., then a 
layer of rubble or any kind of stone or pot 
rubbish is laid on the top of this, then another 
layer of concrete, then another of rubb!e, and so 
on until the required height is attained. The 
walls are then allowed to dry, and are afterwards 
dressed over with the finer concrete and jointed. 
These works show that the rubbish of Sheffield 
is of value in building, and that two things, 
hitherto considered almost useless, farnace-pots 
and gas lime, when properly combined, form one 
of the strongest of concretes. It is with this 
concrete that it is proposed to cover the whole 
of the yards of the houses, the footpaths at the 
front,and other places where formerly tarasphalte 
was used. 














FREE LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS. 


THE committee of the Society of Arts, ap- 
pointed by the council to consider and report 
upon the best means to be employed for the 
promotion of free libraries and museums, to 
which we recently referred, met again, on 
Monday last, at the society’s honse in the 
Adelphi, for the further promotion of their 
object. Lord Henry G. Lennox, M-P., presided, 
and there were present in addition General 
Eardley Wilmott, Captain Donnelly, R.E., 
Captain Festing, R.E., Messrs. Wilbraham 
Egerton, M.P., Edward Denison, M.P., George 
Godwin, 8. Redgrave, Seymour Teulon, Hyde 
Clarke, J. F. Iselin, and James Hole. 

The following resolutions, of which notice had 
been given, were adopted, after a full and free 
conversational discussion :— 

‘That free libraries and museums, maintained under the 
Free Libraries and Museums Act, should be regarded as 
= of s system of natioval education, and assisted 

y funds voted by Parliament, in addition to local rates. 

That various old public libraries, as that of Arc 
Tenison, having been dispersed, it is expedient that legs 
provision should be made for the security, as public 
property, of all libraries and museums which are ap- 
propriated to the public use,” 

In the discussion on the first resolution entire 
unanimity was expressed upon the point that a 
comparatively smali sum voted by Parliament in 
encouraging the formation of free libraries and 
museums was calculated to yield an ample 
educational return. Aid was absolutely 
necessary, in many instances, in the first step ; 
the provision of a building and a moderate 
principal sum granted for this purpose, would 
greatly stimulate local effort in the formation of 
libraries and museums, and afterwards in their 
augmentation and proper maintenance. 

In relation to the second resolution, Mr. Hyde 
Clarke stated that he had urged Mr. Ewart to 
introduce a clause into his Bill for the protec- 
tion, as public property in perpetuity, of books, 
pictures, and such other objects as had been 
once devoted to public use. Mr. Ewart entirely 
concurred in the recommendation, bat was ut- 
willing to encumber his Bill with clauses or pro- 
visions not absolutely necessary, or that were 
likely to hinder its adoption. In the United 
States public libraries are under the protection 
of the State Legislature ; and, on the Continent, 
of the authorities of provinces, departments, 
communes, or municipalities : the consequence 
of which is that these collections accum 
and are preserved ; whereas in this country, from 
the failare of institutions, and the absence of any 
protective provision, valuable collections of 
books, devoted to public use, are frequently 


dispersed. 

Lord Henry Lennox, the chairman, referred to 
his intention of asking a question in the House 
of Commons, with a view to obtaining Govern- 
ment sanction and assistance in the distribution 
to local museums and libraries of duplicate and 
redundant works of science and art, books, and 
other objects, now in the possession of nations! 
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museums and galleries in the metropolis, but 
perfectly useless. At South Kensington there 
were three pictures, exactly like each other in 
all respects, painted by the same artist; and 
there were many valuable drawings and works 
of art, by Turner and others, stowed away, out 
of sight, at the National Gallery, that ought to 
be, and should be, put to a far more worthy use. 

There cannot be a doubt that a comparatively 
small public grant in aid of free libraries and 
museums, and the distribution of duplicate un- 
exhibited works of art, and of unused books, 
would serve two important purposes (1), in 
directly stimulating important educational 
agencies, and (2) in abating the feeling of 
jealousy with which votes in aid of the great 
national museums and galleries of the metro- 
polis are regarded in the provinces. 








COTTAGE PROPERTY IN LIVERPOOL. 


A suRY was recently empanelled in the Sheriff’s 
Court to assess the amount to be paid to Mr. James 
Noblet for fourteen cottages situated in Norfolk- 
street and Watkinson-street, which are about to 
be taken and pulled down by the corporation in 
making a new road from Parliament-street to 


field) is well entitled to the gold medal awarded 
bim for a large metal flagon ; and the same may 
be said in the case of A. 8. Palmer (South Ken- 
sington), who sends a painting of a dead pigeon 
and accessories ; and of Mary Anne Mansell (South 
Kensington), for some very graceful designs for 
the decoration of cups and saucers. Alice Donkin 
(Oxford), and Frances Seymour (Dublin), who 
have both sent studies of heads, ought to be 
heard of again. 

In the gallery of approach are some very 
meritorious large medallion heads in terra cotta, 
by George Tinworth (Lambeth), to whom the 
bronze medal has been awarded. 

The collection shows a considerable advance 
as compared with those of previous years, and 
includes a number of designs for manufactures, 
which might be advantageously carried into 
execation. Manufacturers, indeed, ought to 
feel it to be their duty and their interest to take 
up young men and women who distinguish 
themselves in these competitions, and so to aid 
the efforts now making to advance the arts of 
design in this country. 





PROPOSED COURTS OF LAW. 





Park-lane. The property consisted of three 


houses in Norfolk-street, three in Watkinson- | 


street, and eight in a court running between the 
two. The latter, it appeared, were occupied by 
eleven tenants, and in reality formed eleven 
tenements. The property was shown to the 


Mr. Grapsrone on Tuesday last moved for 
the appointment of a select committee to in- 
/quire into the site and charge of the new 
, Courts of Law. Taking into consideration 
the advanced period of the session and the 


| great pressure of public business on Parliament, | 


The following papers were then read :— 


‘A Description of the Tomb of Vitalis (an ancient 
Roman architect) in the Villa Volkonsky at Rome, and 
of some Remains in Palestine,” by Prof. Donaldson. 

“©On Abyssinian Church Architecture,” by Mr. W, 
Simpson. 

Before the meeting adjourned the President announced 
that in consequence of the engagements of many guests 
who had been invited on the 26th inst., the Council had 
reluctantly found it necessary to — the dinner, 

e 





which was to have been given in rystal Palace on 
that day. 

The Conversazione will be held in the rooms of the 
Institate, on Thursday, the lst of July. 








BUILDERS’ ACTION FOR LIBEL. 
MATHER AND REED v. HACKWORTH. 

THIS was an action for libel in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, Westminster, before the Lord 
Chief Justice and a special jary. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry and Mr. Pearce were 








jury by Mr. Wylie, architect and surveyor, on the he thought it would be impossible to devote the 
part of the claimant; and by Mr. Walter Scott, | time absolutely necessary to a fair consideration 
for the corporation. Mr. Gally, in stating the of the rival plans. Under these circumstances, 
case for the claimant, said the property was the Government being desirous to give complete 
leased by the corporation for seventy-five years | satisfaction in the matter, wished to associate the 
from 1851. It was situated close to the docks, | House of Commons with themselves in arriving at 


and in the very centre of that part of the town | a decision. He would therefore move for a select | 


in which the working population required 
lodgings and houses. The gross rental of the 
premises was 2351. 6s. when fally occupied. 
Generally fifteen years’ purchase was allowed in 
cases of this kind to arrive at the real value of 
the property; and, taking it in that way, and 
adding the usual 10 per cent. for compulsory 
sale, they arrived at a value varying from 3,0701. 
to about 3,2701. Mr. Lewis Hornblower, archi- 
tect and surveyor, said he thought 15 per cent. 
for leakages on the property in Norfolk-street 
20 per cent. for that in Watkinson-street, an’ 
25 per cent. for that in the court, were very 
liberal deductions to make. That would make 
the total net rental 1861. 3s.2}d. Fifteen years’ 


committee to inquire into the site and charge of 


first minister to state if he intended that the 


Gladstone said that the designs would not come 
under the consideration of the committee, but 


the plans would. The motion was then agreed to. | 
| 


| with so little chance of success, against the ‘cheap jacks’ 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 


| 
Ar the closing meeting of this Institute for 





purchase would bring the sum up to 2,7921. 8s., 
to which he added 2791. 43. for compulsory sale, 
which made the amount the claimant was en-| 
titled to, in his opinion, 3,0711. 128. Mr. Wylie, | 
architect and surveyor, considered claimant 
entitled to 3,2641. 103. Mr. Wm. Henry Wordley, 
architect and surveyor, was of opinion that | 
3,1501. would be a fair sum to award the | 
claimant. The jury awarded the claimant | 
2,5001. (The claim sent in to the corporation | 
was for 3,5001.) 





the session 1868-69, Mr. W.;Tite, M.P., president, 
in the chair, Mr. Seddon, hon. sec., announced 
that the report of the General Committee on 


Architectural Education had been considered by | 
| the Council, who had passed the following reso- 


lutions based on certain propositions contained 
in the report :— 


“1, That a text-book or pamphlet should be prepared 
pointing out where and when (in addition to office instruc- 
tion) courses of lectures specially pertaining to the pro- 
fession can be attended, and giving a limited number of 
books in which the best information is to be had. 

2. That a certificate be granted to all who pass the 


the new Law Courts. Mr. Walter wished the | 


particular plans for the proposed buildings 
should be submitted to the committee. Mr. | 


| voluntary architectural examination established by the | 


| Institute. 


COMPETITION WORKS FROM THE : 5 
3. That a prelimioary examination be held at the Insti- | 
tute in elementary subjects, open to all students who have | 


SCHOOLS OF ART. 
1 : hitect’s office, ided | 
THE prize works of the Schools of Art of the | been st least one, year in sn architect's sfice, provided 


United Kingdom submitted in national compe- | the voluntary architectural examination. 

tition are now open to the public in the galleries | 4. That the Institute should assist the Architectural 
overlooking the Horticultural Gardens, for want , Association to carry out the drawing-school which it was 
of space in the South Kensington Museum. All | qeepence Sy thet oey ze this 

kinds of art work peculiar to students enter into 
this competition ;—drawing and modelling from | Professor T. H. Lewis 
the Antique; painting of still life from nature, had been requested to prepare the text-book | 
in oil or water-colour ; and architectural, surface, referred to in Resolution No. 1, which, when 
and plastic design. The prizes consist in all of approved by the council, would be submitted to 
ten gold medals, twenty silver, and fifty bronze members at a general meeting next session ; that 





| 
| 


The Honorary Secretary also announced that | a building ick 
and Mr. A. Waterhouse | dressings, from the fact that it is the same 


ones, besides “ additional prizes” in the shape of 
works of art and books. There are also drawings 
and models in reply to premiums offered by the 
Plasterers’ Company : the former for ornamental 
work over a doorway are unsatisfactory; the 
latter, ornamental brackets, include several 
creditable works, such as those by John Brooke 
and James Rowley. 

The gold medal has been given to E. Healey 
(Bradford School) for a design for a town-hall, 
meritorious in many respects. John Trego 
(Coventry) gets the silver medal, for an outline 
design for a metal chancel screen. For the most 
part, however, the architectural works are r. 
B. Perks (Kidderminster) has the gold medal, for 
designs for the decoration of a room, and deserves 
it; designs by Andrew Brophy (South Kensing- 
ton) for dining-room decorations, in colours and 


a form of certificate had been prepared, and) 


would in fature be given to those candidates 
who pass the voluntary architectural examina- 
tion; that the preliminary examination men- 
tioned in Resolution No. 3 would be (with the 
approval of the general body) henceforth esta- 
blished in connexion with the annual voluntary 
architectural examination ; and that the council 
were prepared to assist the Architectural 
Association drawing-class in accordance with 
Resolution No. 4. It was further stated that in 
regard to the other suggestions made in the 
report of the general committee, the council 
desired to retain under the control of the Insti- 
tute the architectural examinations above 
mentioned, but that they could not at present 
entertain the proposition that passing the 
examination should be made a condition of 





gold, are also very creditable. H. Archer (Shef- 


fature membership. 


counsel for the plaintiffs; Mr. Serjeant Ballan- 
tine and Mr. A. L. Smith were counsel for the 
defendant. 
The plaintiffs were builders and contractors, 
carrying on business in Charles-street, West- 
| minster, and the defendant was also a builder 
and contractor, in St. John’s-wood. In June, 
| 1867, the Board of Works advertised for tenders 
‘to build a fire-brigade station in Adelaide-road, 
St. John’s-wood. The plaintiffs and defendant 
|sent in tenders. The plaintiffs’ tender was for 
1,6501., and the defendant’s for 2,0001., and con- 
| sequently the former was accepted. Owing to 
a dispute with reference to the title to the 
land, the works were suspended until February, 
1868. They were then commenced, and again 
finally stopped on the 3lst of March. On the 
21st of March a letter, signed “ Fair Play,” was 
| published in the Builder, and elsewhere, headed, 
| * Low Estimates and How Carried Out.” The 
letter referred to the tenders for the erection of 
the fire-brigade station in the Adelaide-road, 
St. John’s-wood, and charged the plaintiffs with 
having used “a little dirty pit ballast, with a 
great deal of unscreened burnt clay (or ballast, 
if you will),” instead of “ clean-washed Thames 
ballast,” required by the specification. The 
letter also contained this sentence,— 

** T would, in conclusion, ask what inducement can there 
be for respectable builders to enter into competition jobs, 


of the present day.” 
The defendant, Mr. Hackworth, admitted the 


authorship of the letter. 


The plaintiff, Mr. Mather, stated in evidence 
that the materials were changed with the con- 
sent of the Metropolitan Board of Works’ sur- 


'veyor; but in cross-examination, it was shown 


that he had sworn in November last, in reply to 
certain interrogatories, that “ the concrete used 
was composed of fresh-burnt blae lias ground 


|lime and clean-washed Thames billast, in the 
| proportion of one of lime to six of ballast.” In 


explanation, plaintiff said the words “ Thames 
ballast” had been used in the reply in mistake. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry then elected to be non- 
suited. The plaintiffs were nonsuited accord- 


ingly. 





MANUFACTURE OF TERRA COTTA. 


Sir,—Terra cotta as a decoration for buildings 
has latterly become a subject of much discussion 
among architects, not though as to its appli- 
cability, as I believe most architects are agreed 
that ornamented clay is more in character with 
which is built of brick than stone 


material in an artistic form, whereas stone is a 
foreign material in an artistic form. In one of 


your former impressions of the Builder (early in 


1868) you gave an interesting account of a 
meeting of architects on this subject, at which 
the mode of manufacturing terra cotta was 
treated upon at some length, and a diversity of 
opinions was expressed, the principal objections 
to the use of terra cotta being the contraction 
and the liability to twist in the burning. I may 
say that I have been connected with the manu- 
facture of terra cotta and fire-clay in their various 
forms in England and Scotland for some years, 
and my experience convinces me that plain and 
ornamental blocks of large dimensions can be 
made with the greatest accuracy without any 
twisting whatever, and can be produced as sharp 
and distinct in outline as stone. I will go 
farther and state that terra cotta oan be pro- 
duced in a rich variety of colours at a cost which 
will favourably compete with stone. The first 
important point in the mauufactare of terra cotta 
is to mix a body slightly vitreous, and ascertain 
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tion in the town council, was followed by a spon- 
taneous, warm, and general testimony to the 
worth of their surveyor, to his indefatigable 
labonrs, his ability and tact, and his strict in- 
tegrity. Nearly every member present joined in 
this testimony, and many expressed their deep 
regret that illness should threaten to sever & 
counexion of twenty-five years. Finally, it was 
left to the secretaries of the committees to con- 
commenced early. As regards the burning,| sider what plan may be adopted to secure the 
which is an important consideration, a circular | advice of Mr. Matthews as a consulting engi- 
muffled kiln should be adopted, with a good | neer, to mark the council’s sense of his invalu- 
number of fires in proportion to the size of the | able services, and to appoint his successor. 

kiln (the circumference of the inner case of the; St. Alban’s.—The Local Highway Board have 
kiln should never exceed 12 ft., by 11 ft. high, 80 passed a resolution, increasing the salary of their 
that the heat can get a good “grip” of the whole surveyor, Mr. Wells, from 1801. to 225l. a year, 
interior). When the kiln is lighted it should be and allowing him a gratuity of 201. ‘for the 


carefully the amount of contraction per inch in 
the burning, and allow accordingly in the clay 
state. The next point is to make the articles 
hollow, and allow them to dry when finished, 
gradually without any heat, excepting a dry 
atmosphere, such as can be obtained in avy 
building which is covered in. The only matter 
to be considered is the time required in drying, 
which is really of no importance if the work be 





allowed to go on what is called “ slow fire” for’ 
at least three days and three nights; that is to 
say, the mouths should be gradually filled up) 
with coals until that time, atter which the heat, 
should be worked up to the pitch required. As, 

s the manufacture of terra cotta in colours, 
I have found the following plan to work well. | 
Mix the various colours with a portion of the 
clay which forms the body of the material into 
a slip or liquid, and lay them on the moulds 
used with a camel-hair pencil, then fill up the 
mould with the clay (also made into a liquid), 
and allow the mould to absorp it until about 
half an inch thick, after which pour out the re-| 
mainder. When the coating on the mould has 
become slightly hardened, take some clay (the, 
same material as used in casting), and fill up to. 
the thickness required. When sufficiently hard, | 
strip the mould, and there will be produced an | 
article, with a coloured surface, and of equal | 
contraction with the main body. When it be- 
comes what is termed “ hard green,” wash the 
surface over with a transparent glaze, and 
when burnt you have a glazed coloured surface, 
which is quite indestructible. The foregoing 
plan I have found to act well, and believe 
it might be adopted generally with great 
advantage in the decoration of buildings, as it 
would resist any atmosphere, would never re- 
quire painting, and would wash perfectly clean 
with every shower of rain, thereby effecting a 
great saving, and what is of far greater im- 
portance, would be the legitimate decoration of 
a brick building. ALPHA. 








THE GRAND PUMP-ROOM HOTEL, BATH. 


Tus new establishment has been formally 
opened. It occupies the site of the White Hart 
Hotel. The exterior corresponds with the Séall- 
street elevation of the Grand Pump-room and 
its colonnades. The baths are not yet completed. 
The public coffee-room is the largest apartment, 
occupying the whole of the northerra wing, which 
is 54 ft. long and 21 ft. wide, exclusive of a! 
recess 20 ft. long and 14 ft. wide. The grand 
staircase is of stone, with cast-iron balusters 
and mahogany rail. There is also a lift to the 
upper floors, which will admit of bath-chairs 
ascending and descending. The passages and 
chamber floors are covered with kamptulicon, 
beneath the carpets with which the rooms are 
also covered. The works have been executed 
under the direction of Messrs. Wilson & Willcox, 
architects; by Messrs. Bladwell, mason; Ride- 
out, carpenter; Llewellen & James (of Bristol), 
plumbers; Packer, slater, plasterer, painter, 
glazier, and paperhanger; and Phillips & Willcox, 
smiths, gasfitters, and bellhangers. The hotel , 
has been erected at the cost of acompany. The 
town council have had permission from the 
Treasury to borrow 10,0001. to build the baths. 





| to be called a clerk of works through being what, 
‘according to his statement, I should call an 
|apprentice to a clerk of works, which puts me 
to take his boy as an apprentice, and make him 


your permission I will try to explain to him why 


job as the working foreman, and at that time we 


efficiency of his past services.” 








COPYRIGHT OF ARCHITECTS’ WORKS. 


Tue President and Council of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects have addressed a 
petition to the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of 
the United Kingdom in Parliament assembled. 
It showeth ,— 

“That architects are liable to considerable 
injury in the piracy of their designs and inven- 
tions, and that other parties can and do copy and 
appropriate to themselves such original ideas 
without any benefit or remuneration to the 
authors. 

That it is therefore desirable to afford pro- 
tection to architects for the copyright of their 
works by including works of architectural art 
under the definition of works of fine art in the 
Fine Arts Copyright Consolidation and Amend- 
ment Bill. 

That such copyright should extend to their 
executed works or designs. 

That the copyright of an architect in any work 
executed, or in a work proposed to be executed, | 
should not pass to the employer, except under 
special agreement, but remain with the architect ; 
and that the design in the drawings and specifi- 
cations prepared for the purpose should still 
remain so far the property of the architect. 





That copyright of architects’ productions 
should extend to the same period as to authors 
of other works of fine art. 

Your petitioners therefore most humbly pray 
your Lordships that, in the Bill introduced in| 
your Lordships’ House for consolidating and | 


| 


amending the law of copyright in works of fine | Mr 


art, provision to the above effect be made for the | 
protection of architects in a manner similar to | 
that for authors and inventors.” 





CLERKS OF WORKS. 
Srr,—Your “ Young Clerk of Works” in the | 
Builder appears to think that he has some cla'm | 





in mind of the Irishman asking a learned jadge 
a judge “ like your Honour’s own self.” And with 


I consider a man from the ranks ought to make 
the best clerk of works. I learned my trade 
with my father’s men in the country, and having 
a desire to learn something more, I came to 
London and obtained employment with one of 
the best firms, where, after working for two years 
upon one job, I was sent out in charge of a small 


used to work until we had satisfied ourselves that 


_we had donea fair day’s work. And hereI would 
remind our young friend that until a man has 
. | worked himself, he has no right to be placed over 
SURVEYORS. others, as he cannot know ne a ak has done 
Cockermouth.—The authorities here have dis- his duty at the various jobs to which he may be 
missed their surveyor, Mr. Middlemiss, because, put. From this job I was sent to others, until I 
as it seems, he had given in his resignation, was placed upon the list as a recognised foreman. 
which would have expired in a month, and be- Now, with a good recommendation, I obtained an 








Norwood, and the solid bottom at Kensington, 
Since that I have carried out works in the Feng 
of Lincolnshire, also upon the Romney Marshes, 
ard at many other places; and if our young 
friend had been with me through all this, he 
would have found ont that there was something 
more than being able :o make a working drawing 
required to make a clerk of works. I have 
picked up many of my workings from the sand 
in the road, sketched with an umbrella by more 
than one architect under whom I have served. 

I will just hint to our young friend that he 
never can become a clerk of works at one place, 
but must travel a little. 

AN Otp CLERK or Works, 








ALMSHOUSES AT SALISBURY 
COMPETITION. 


Srr,— Last week a notice of a competition for some alms- 
houses at peg! — in your paper, with a 
premium of 101. offered for the beak design. I have no 
doubt that many young architects eagerly embraced an 
opportunity of earning for themselves a smal] work like 
this. On inquiry, however, I found out that it is not 
intended that the successful competitor shall carry out the 
work, for the successful drawings are to be handed over to 
the surveyor, 

This is at best a gross insult to the sen anda 
systematic piece of jobbery which it is the duty of archi- 
tects to set themselves against. But, sir, the intentions 
of the committees were not made public till the following 
week; this has, of course, cau @ great deal of valuable 
time and money to be wasted by men who can little spare 
either, and many who would never, simply on the chance 
of winning a pzltry 10/,, have begun to prepare a set of 
drawings to supply the incompetency of a loca! surveyor, 
I trust you will give publicity to this in your valuable 
paper, H. 8, 





DRAINAGE AND IRRIGATION: BROMLEY. 


On the 17th inst., a deputation from the Local 
Board of Bromley, in Kent, had an interview 
with the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with reference to the drainage and 
sewerage works in contemplation at that place. 

The immediate object of the deputation was 
to obtain a further inquiry into the merits of the 
scheme proposed by the Board, under the advice 
of Mr. Arthur Jacob, C.E., who prepared the 
necessary plans and estimates. The inquiry 
was requested with a view of obtaining the 
sanction of a loan of 54,0001., to assist in pur- 
chasing the land required for the purpose of 
irrigation and carrying out the necessary works. 

The deputation comprised Mr. W. D. Starling, Dr. 
Farr, Mr. Liott, Mr. Hughes, Mr. West, Mr. Muiffett, 
. Chambers, Mr. Ryde (of Parliament-street), Mr. 
Latter, clerk to the Board, and Mr. Jacob, engineer for 
the proposed works. 

The Right Honourable gentleman, in his reply, alluded 
to the fact that the proposed project had been most 
favourably reported upon by Mr. Morgan, Government 
inspector, who conducted a former inquiry on the subject. 
Mr. Rawlinson also fully concurred with Mr. Morgaa. 
While admitting the soundness, validity, and engineering 
merits of the project, Mr. Bruce regretted that at present 
he was unable to give a decisive answer to the request of 
the deputation. He would, however, take it into con- 
sideration, and authorise a further investigation of the 
whole question, with special reference to allegations put 
forward by the adjoining landowners in the matter of re- 
sidential e. 





MASONS’ MARKS FROM INDIA. 


I HAVE read with great interest the extremely 
interesting lecture of Mr. G. Godwin, published 
in your No. 1,364,* on Masons’ Marks in Various 
Countries, and as I have collected those of the 
North-West Provinces of India for some seven 
or eight years, and as these are not touched 
upon in the article in question, I think some 
illustrations of them might interest your readers. 

From their nature I am of opinion, with Mr. 
Godwin, that many of them are ancestral. Some 
are undoubtedly the arbitrary signs adopted by 
craftsman to mark his work, e.g., @ hatchet or 
nail. 
In parts of large and ancient buildings I have 
often found as many as perhaps forty or fifty 
stones near to one another, marked in a similar 
manner. The same man probably dressed ali 
these stones on five sides, leaving the rough 


te 


A 


cause he did not continue to present himself. 
before “the Board,” but bad employed a “ fore- | 
man” out of his enormons salary of 801. per 
annum (for “ carrying out the whole of the sani- 
tary improvements in Cockermouth”), to act for 
him while he was in London. This, and such as 
this, was treating the Board “ with the greatest 
contempt,” so that they voted his “ dismissal ” 
by a majority of six to five,—a donkey-fling, 
which pleases them, and can do no harm, we 
should think, to their late surveyor. 
Penzance.—The borough surveyor, Mr. John 
Matthews, has resigned his office on account of 
ill health. The reading of his letter of resigna- 








appointment as a walking foreman. This made 
me acquainted with the various merchants in the 
trade, and their prices, with an insight into the 
docks, and with the opportunity of knowing and 
inspecting the various descriptions of timber, 
which, through not being known by architects, 
had never been mentioned in a specification. 
Our works being extensive, and being carried out 
under five different architects; at one time I 
had the benefit of their experience through being 
in almost constant contact with them. At that 
time our works extended toa circle of about 12 
miles round London, so that I had the chance of 
seeing how to manage the soapy sliding clay of 


side innermost, on which he set his mark. _ 

This mark would then be usefal in computing 
the amount of work performed, which was often 
paid for by contract; and this is indeed the 
practice at the present day at the quarries near 
Allahabad, where the stone was obtained to 
build the abutments of the great Juamna railway- 
bridge. : 

Some men, it will be seen, used mere fancifal 
devices, as a bird, a scorpiov, or & bow-and- 
arrow. Others, again, employed a letter, perhaps 
the first of their name. 


— 








* See pp. 237, 245, ante, 
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MASONS’ MARKS—NORTH-WEST PROVINCES OF INDIA, 


ATALLAH MOSQUE, 
JAUNPUR. 
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“ Latha,” Monumental colamn,—“ Lath.” 
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“ Sadka,”—i ¢., latch-pin. 
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FROM SUDDYN, 
UPPER ASSAM, 
J. A. S., p. 467, 1848. 


Of course, the most common devices were | I first took to the study of it, on account of the 
crosses, Circles, squares, triangles, or double | manner in which, especially in the East, the son 
triangles, the last being a Freemason’s mark. = copies from the father, and thus destroys the 

On many stones directions in Sanscrit charac- | value of the type for fixing a date. 

—_ such as right hand, bottom of pillar, upright; The same remark will, in a great measure, 
pe were cut; and these alone, from their | apply to ornamentation, and even to the clay 
: aracter, are useful in assigning an age to the figures and toys sold in the country faira. 

nuilding, if found in the position in which they| My friend, the late Mr. Henry Christy, whose 
were originally placed. | beautifal collection in Victoria-street he be- 

Thus, in the remains of the Buddhist monas- queathed to the nation, pointed this out to me 
teries at Benares, found at Bukharya, Khiind, and | in the Mexican toys, whistles (clay), &c., which 
elsewhere, the characters in which these direc. are simply reproductions of the most ancient 
tions are cut are those which were in use during | forms. 
the much-disputed Gupta dynasty; and, hence,| In the plate all the varieties before alluded to 
a3 we know that Fa Hian, in the fourth century are amply illustrated. Almost every figure ex- 
A.D., found many such monasteries at Benares, | plains itself; bat I may mention that the 
we are confirmed in our views as to their age | characters of the instructions are those in use in 
by the finding of these incised masons’ direc-| the Gupta dynasty cirea 300 B.C., and were 
tions. , translated for me by Babi Rajendra Lalla Mitra 

The subject is, however, not of that import- | our first Bengali archwologist. . 
ance which I was disposed to attribute to it when The figure of the cock is curious, and from its 











Ke h Ve Tye Gvan 


On a black stone roof in small tower in south-west corner of Atallah Mosque. 


ow ef PoA ad 


position must have been incised ere the stone 
was placed, which was probably during the 
Mahommedan occupation, A.D. 962. 

I have added a liue of masons’ marks from 
Upper Assam merely to show how they corre- 
spond with those of India. Many of these marks 
are to be found in the caste-marks as recorded 
in King’s “ Gnostics.”’ 

The swastoka, or Hammer of Thor, as it is 
called in Mr. Godwin’s paper, is well known as 
the Brahminical sacred mark, and it is common 
amongst Medieval and modern masons’ marks. 
The hour-glass form is also common; whilst 
bows, arrows, tridents, together with simple and 
compound geometrical figures, are mozt general, 
I think that all masons’ marks which may be 
found should be put on record ; hence this note. 
A comparison of them may lead to a trace of 
how the builders of the old landmarks have 
been scattered, and prove of general interest. 





C. Horne, B.C.S., F.R.A.S, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, HAYMARKET. 


We have on several occasions referred to the 
rebuilding of the burnt-down Opera-house, in 
the Haymarket, and in our last volume gave com- 
parative plans of the old and the new house.* 
We now add a view of the Interior looking 
towards the stage, and will give a section in an 
early issue. From the illustrations, and our pre- 
vious notices, all the dimensions are obtainable. 
It will be seen that there are now four tiers of 
boxes in front of the stage, and four tiers and an 
additional half-tier at either side. The space 
between the upper half-rows of boxes is thus 
gained for amphitheatre stalls, and a wide 
lofty amphitheatre behind them. Above these, 
again, is a back gallery, with the usual narrow 
side gallery running above the boxes. The boxes 
are larger than of old. They have about 6 ft. 
frontage, with heights according to the line of 
74 ft. and 9 ft., with depths varying from 7 ft. 
to 12 ft. The Queen’s box, seen in the view, 
has a private entrance and a public State en- 
trance, both of stone stairs between walls. 
Behind the royal box are waiting-rooms. All 
the tiers of boxes are so built that there is no 
need of columns for the support of any part, and 
the partitions between them are so arranged 


The footlights, as in some other recent 
theatres, instead of burning up, burn down into 
iron flues, under an artificial pressure of air, 
which also does daty in carrying off the smoke. 

Ona a level with the grand tier of boxes is a 
chief saloon, answering to the foyer in a foreign 
opera-house. The size of this is 58 ft. by 20 ft. 
Each tier of boxes, as well as the amphitheatre 
stalls, has a ladies’ saloon. 

Mr. William Telbin, sen., has painted a very 
beautifal act-drop—an architectural composition 
of columns and white satin drapery, in the 
centre of which is an adaptation of Raffaelle’s 
“ Mount Parnassus,” in the Stanze of the Vatican. 
The figures in this work have been painted by 
Mr. John Absolon, and the effect is very good. 
For the purpose of ventilation there are two of 
Gurney’s stoves, an air-chamber of 25 ft. area, 
and an opening in the ceiling of 12 ft. diameter. 
The roof of the theatre over the auditorium is car- 
ried by four wrought-iron girders, 90 ft. in span; 
whilst the roof over the stage is supported by 
five wrought-iron girders, 56 ft. span. The 
number of persons Her Majesty’s Theatre will 
accommodate is said to be about 1,800 for opera, 
and 2,500 for dramatic representations. 

The architects are Messrs. Lee, Sons, & Pain. 


THE WINDSOR ALBERT INSTITUTE. 


S1r,—In your impression of the 5th inst. there appeared 
a letter signed “ Bacon & Bell, Architects,” which purports 
to be fair and legitimate comments on a letter of mine 
with respect to the proposed ‘ Windsor Albert Institate.”’ 

I have, hitherto, not had time to notice it; indeed, I 
hesitated whether I should do so at all, simply becau e 
there is not the slightest ground for the construction your 
correspondents have been pleased to put on the proposal 
made by me, and the motives which induced me to make 
it, As to the competition, which they seem anxious to 
remind your readers took place three years ago, I think 
it would be as well, perhaps, if they were to let that little 
matter rest in peace, I have no desire to trouble you with 
a long letter in answer to their distorted statement, as the 
facts they have very ingeniously suppressed. Why did 
they not inform you that a public meeting had been held 
some time back of the members and those interested for 
the exprees purpose of considering the question of aban- 
doning the scheme altogether, and after a warm discussion, 
the meeting was a and so stands until the early 
part of next month? Why did they not further state that 
it is pretty generally understood | believed by those who 
wish it weil, that the said Institute will not come to any- 
thing under existing circumstances; and, moreover, that 
some of those who have given their subscriptions, talk of 
writing to have them returned, so that they may apply the 
money to some other charitable purpose P 

Such are the facts, and it was under these circumstances 
I was induced to come forward and state what I was dis- 
posed to do, and that through the public press, so that it 
| might stand clear of all parties, and not in the spirit or 
with the object which Messrs. Bacon & Bell invidiously 
impute tome. I simply wished, as the scheme was likely 
to fail through, to come to the rescue; bat if it can be 
carried out, no one will be better pleased than myself. 








that during the winter season they can be re- 
moved in the course of a day or so, and almost | 
the whole of the curve formed into the unbroken | 


| 


balcony of a dress-circle. Thus it will be used, 


like Covent Garden, for winter performances. | Dadle 


From the outer walls a series of ht-iron | 
brackets have been built out, radiating towards | 
the centre. These midway from the wall are| 
supported by a series of cast-iron columns, which 

extend from the basement to the roof. The broad | 


passages between these iron colamns and the freehold belongs, is the Earl of Dudley, who has | 
walls are filled up on the inner theatre side with 2" "expired term of, we believe, twenty-four, 


Messrs. Strode & Co. had charge of the gas- 
fittings. The whole of the work has been 
carried out under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Trollope, the contractors. The contract 
between the Messrs. Trollope and the Earl of 
y was signed on the 28th of May, last 
year, and the house was completed in ten months, 
at a cost of about 50,0001. 

How the theatre will be utilized remains to be 
seen. The lessee under the Crown, to whom the 


However, should the reverse be the case, perhaps those 

' gentlemen will come forward and do what I proposed, and 

| 80 reap the benetits which they insinuate I wished to deprive 

_ them of; and of one thing they may rest assured, I shall 
not rush into print and impute to them other than the 
proper motives, 

| I may further be allowed, in conclusion, to say, that it 

| Would be rather an unreasonable thing to be expected of 
me to propose such aid to carry out the designs of more 

| suecessful competitors. y. Sim, 

The unsuccessful Competitor referred to. 


| 








CHRIST CHURCH BELLS, OXFORD. 


* ears. Mr. Mapleson is the lessee in possession | 
walls, and arched roofs overhead. Then there is P P = In my article on the Bells of Christ Church, &c. (vide 


a distinct fireproof passage round every tier of 
boxes from top to bottom. The weight of the. 
boxes themselves is carried on that part of the | 
cantilevers which projects beyond the columns. 


A trophied achievement in gilt carving, repre- | 


senting Apollo supported by Tragedy and Comedy, 
the work of M. Prodit, occupies the centre at the 
top of the proscenium. The ceiling, which is 
circular, is tinted in blue and gilt, and in eac 

of its radial compartments is an oval panel, 
painted in imitation of a cameo, and con- 
taining the portrait of some famous com- 
poser. The names are,—Beethoven, Handel, 
Mozart, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Verdi, Bellini, Doni- 
zetti, Weber, Auber, and Cherubini. The prevail- 
ing hue of the decoration is a pale salmon, picked 


out in cornices and panels with a variety of tints, | 


and with enrichments of gold. The panels on 
the grand tier are divided by modelled trophies 
representing musical instruments, and other 
symbols have been execnted in relief on the 
various tiers. The chandelier is 12 ft. in 
diameter and 18 ft. high. 

Twelve feet below the s is a mezzanine 
floor, and the total depth below the stage extends 
to nearly 30 ft., where the drums are placed for 
hoisting the ecenery. It is not intended to have 
the usual sliding scenes on the stage. They 
are nearly all, if not entirely, to be what 
are technically called “ cloths”—that is, scenes 
not painted on framework, but on loose canvas, 
with heavy rollers at the ends to keep them firm 
and stiff in their places when lowered. The 
advantage of this plan is, that it avoids the 
noise, and bustle, and labour of scene-shift- 
ing, the scene being merely raised up or lowered 


beneath the stage like an ordinary curtain. The | ily i i 

: ; . table, would be readily influenced and extin- 
side scenes, too, are not intended to be run in| pire Ne ; ; 
the ordinary ate wee, which ntly | guished by such atmosphere becoming entirely 


occasion embarrassment and delay. These scenes 
will simply be taken down 12 ft. below the stage 
into the mezzanine floor, and then run in grooves 
without requiring support from above. The 
house is built in a horse-shoe curve, 70 ft. deep 
from the curtain, by 56 fc. wide in the middle. 

Mr. Drummond had charge of the stage ar- 
rangements. One of the principal improvements 
Claimed is the increased facility with which almost 
any extent of the stage floor can be let down or 
raised as occasion may require. A space of as 
much as 46 ft. by 19 ft. can thus be raised or 
let down at once to the height or depth of 8 ft. 
The painting-room and carpenter's shop have 

nm removed from their former position above 
the auditorium to one side of the part behind 
the scenes—to a space formerly occupied by the 
old Bijou Theatre—where the scenes are no 
longer painted in a horizontal but in a perpen- 
dicular position. 





under the earl, with a very short term unex- 
pired. 





| AIR-TIGHT COMPARTMENTS IN SHIPS. 


As most first-class ships are already di- 
| vided off into several compartments, each 


| great difficulty in rendering such compartments 
air-tight, by closing down the hatchways upon 
|india-rubber padding, &c., which would ensure 
any part of the cargo stored in such compartment 
from being destroyed by fire; and for two rea- | 
sons :— | 
| 1st. If from any compartment in which goods | 
| were closely packed, a certain amount of air were | 


| 


sure some 2 lb.—without for a time (suppose a 


| few minutes) letting in any more, a portion of | 
|heat and air would be withdrawn from the, 


| most internal part of any bale, and, in fact, 
| from every nook or part of such compartment, 
|no matter how closely packed. Then let in the | 


‘fresh cool air, which would find its way tho- | 
'roughly through the cargo. By from time to! 


time continuing some such means, any amount | 
| of closely-packed goods could be ventilated, and | 
| hence kept cool and free from spontaneous com- | 
bastion in either warehouses or holds of vessels. 

2od. If goods be on fire in a compartment | 
capable of being made air-tight, air being ex-/ 
tracted to the value of 2 lb. pressure from such | 
compartment, and then only nitrogen or carbonic 
acid gas being let in to fill up the partial vacuum ; 
continuing the operation, in a very short time 
a fire, which otherwise would be most uncome- | 





unfit for combustion. 

Carbonic acid gas and nitrogen can be readily 
obtained anywhere by burning charcoal, or 
wood, &c., in any vessel or chamber, inverted, 
with its open or lower end immersed in water. 

This operation has the advantage of not de- 
stroying property—at least, food and a few things 
excepted. Therefore, would it not be well for 
our assumed fire-proof warehouses and ships to 
be air-tight, or practically speaking so? 

A Surveyor AND ENGINEER. 








The Morley Water Works.—These works 


capable of being shut off water-tight from the | 
rest of the vessel, there would not be any very | 


extracted—say, reducing the atmospheric pres- | 


| Builder, 5th inst.), with a view mainly to explain certain 
j allusions in Dean Aldrich’s Round, I mentioned the 
| different services held in the cathedral. 

The information on this point was kindly supplied by a 

| “well-known member of the cathedral establishment ”’ in 
two letters dated respectively no longer ago than Septem- 
ber luth, and October 20th, 1866. 

The same highly-esteemed clergyman has, however, just 
favoured me with two other letters, in which he says,— 
‘** With the exception of the words in advance, instead of 
behind, which was manifestly a slip of the pen, the account 
of our cathedral services which I sent you in 1866 was at 
that time correct, but certain changes have been gradually 
made since.” 

I therefore feel bound to state in the columns of the 
Builder that the following are the present arrange- 
ments :— 

Collegiate prayers at 8 a.m. 
Cathedral service at 10 a.m. and at 5 p.m, 
*,* The cathedral clock is kept five minutes behind 
ordinary clocks. f 

The evening collegiate service, which, in Dean Aldrich’s 
day, and for many years after, took place at 9, and sub- 
sequently at 54), has been abolished. 

1 give the name of the clergyman alluded to, but not for 
gublcation. Tuomas WaLESBY. 





THE KIDDERMINSTER INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 


In your issue of the 12th inst. Mr. Bland replies to my 
letter in your pages of the 22nd ult., and in tbat reply 
admits that upon two counts of the indictment he ought tu 
have been out of court, Pre. 

lst. He did not deliver his drawings in time. 

2nd. He did largely exceed the stipulated outlay. — 

Upon » third count he also admits that which, in my 
opinion, professional etiquette ought to have condemned, 
viz., that he availed himseif of his right as a subscriber to 
visit the room in which the designs were exhibited. I 
should have waited until the committee had decided the 
fate of the competition. 

Upon the fourth count Mr. Bland may be correct. 

I am told that the designs of Mr. Bland and those of 
another competitor, having been selected by the committee, 
were submitied to a professional referee : the tacts elicited 
by this correspondence shoald have formed part of his 
instructions, otherwise his adjudication must have been 
made in the absence of the most important evidence. 

And, in conclusion, I leave it, sir, to you and your 
readers to judge whether the expressions used in my letter 
be applicable or not to the circumstances of the case,— 
whether, ia short, they be such as a ‘‘man in his proper 
senses,” to use Mr. Bland’s phrase, would employ “ upon 
such slender grounds,” In my opinion, they sre those 
which one “‘ proper sense,” that of honour and good faith, 
should justify. RaJsEcTED. 

*,* The correspondence may end here. 





DISINFECTANTS. 
Srrx,—In your impression for June 12 appears a. 


letter signed “ Sanitas” upon a qaestion of disin- 
fecting, and referring to a previous letter in a 





have been opened with some ceremonial. The 
fire apparatus was attached to the hydrants in 
various parts of the town, and the water was 
thrown over the buildings to the great delight of 
the inhabitants. In the evening Mr. Joseph 
Armitage Haigh, the chairman of the Local 
Board, was entertained to dinner at the Dart- 


medical journal,—which letter I have not myself 
seen,—advocating the use of green copperas ! for 
the purposes of disinfection, particularly of drains, 
which are liable to contaminate domestic water 
supplies. 

Proto-sulphate of iron possesses no advantage 
as a deodoriser—a disinfectant I do not take it to 
be. Its action for this purpose would be, in 








* Vol, xxvi., pp. 911 and 912, 


mouth’s Arms. 
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presence of sewage, to combine with the hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia, and the sulphuric acid 
would combine with the ammonia or carbonate 
of ammonia, and thus non-volatile salts would be 
formed and the offensive odour cease. 

The presence of iron in well-water would be 
objectionable for culinary uses, and the only safe 
course to pursue in case of contamination by 
sewage, is to close the well and seek a purer 
source. W. BR. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The foundation-stone of 
@ new church at Easington Lane, for the re- 
cently-formed ecclesiastical district of Hetton 
Lyons, has been laid. Mr. Swan, of Newcastle, 
is the architect, and the contractor is Mr. Harri- 
son, of Houghton. 

Bradjield Combust (near Bury St. Edmunds).— 
The church here has been re-opened after resto- 
ration. 


dated a condition, and had been so badly repaired | 
by some former churchwardens, that it would have | 
to be almost entirely rebuilt. This has been | 
done in tile and flint, in imitation of the old 
style, and a three-light window with traceried | 
head has been inserted, which will be filled with | 
stained glass in memory of Arthur Young, the 
agriculturist. Between the nave and chancel 
there was scarcely anything to indicate where 
the one concluded or the other began, but in the 
aisle was a raised step, which was evidently 
where, in olden time, the altar stood. This has 
been continued across the church, and indicates 
the division between the two. The north wall 
of the church has also been repaired, and sup- 
ported by buttresses, and a new two-light window 
inserted, filled with stained glass. The west 
wall of the nave has also been repaired, and a 
three-light window put in, all the windows in 
the nave and chancel being new. One of the three 
bells has been recast, by Mears, of London, as 
it was cracked. On the north wall of the church 
three oil paintings were found, one representing 
the encounter of St. George and the Dragon, the 
second the legend of St. Christopher fording the 
stream, while the third is supposed to have been a 
representation of heaven. To the aisle but little 
has been done. The west wall has, however, 
been repaired, a new window filled with stained 
glass put in, and the other walls raised. In the 
south wall also are two stained glass windows. 
In the east wall of the aisle is a large three- 
light window. The architect was Mr. Penrose, 
of London, and the work has been carried out by 
Mr. Cadge, of Hartest, builder. The cost will | 
be about 8001. or 9001. | 
Bracebridge (Lincolnshire).—A new chapel | 
at the Lincolnshire County Asylum has been | 
opened. In consequence of additions to the) 
asylum, the original chapel became too small, | 
and the committee of visitors were accordingly | 
authorised to erect a detached chapel, capable of | 
accommodating a congregation of 450, and to) 
convert the old building into a recreation-hall, 
the cost altogether not to exceed 2,0001. The 
new chapel is 70 ft. 9 in. by 45 ft. There are 
separate entrances for the sexes, through porches 
7 ft. 6 in. by 7 ft., between which are two re- 
tiring-rooms for epileptics, 10 ft. by 7 ft. 4 in. 
The roof is high pitched, all the timbers being 
exposed to view, and plastered between the 
rafters. The windows are glazed with cathedral 
glass, in lead lights. The woodwork exposed to 
view is stained and varnished. The stone for 
the walls and for lime was obtained upon the 
estate. The west gable is surmounted by a small 
bellcote. The original chapel has been altered 
so as to fit it for a recreation-hall. It is 45 ft. 
by 37 ft., with a raised stage 14 ft. by 6 ft., and 
a gallery 36 ft. by 7 ft. Both the new chapel 
and the recreation-hall are warmed by Gurney’s 
stoves. The plans were prepared by the sur- 
veyor to the visitors (Mr. Young), according to 
instructions from Dr. Palmer, and the total cost 
has not exceeded the means placed at the dis- 
posal of the committee. The contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Otter & Binns, of Lincoln, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Wm. Young, 
as clerk of works. 

Cambridge. — The foundation-stone of St. 
Barnabas’ Church, Mill-road, has been laid. 
The master and fellows of Gonville and Caius 
College have given the site for the church, and 
nearly 1,000/. have been already promised. 
When completed the church will consist of a 
nave and two aisles, 80 ft. by 22 ft., and is com. 
puted to accommodate 600 persons. It will be 


tecture of a simple character, with a bell turret 
at the north-west angle, and a porch on the side 
fronting the road. It is to be built of brick and 
Bath stone, with a slated roof. At present, how- 
ever, it is proposed to build only the chancel 
end (40 ft. by 22 ft., inside measurement), to 
accommodate about 200 persons. The seats are 
to be entirely free. The architect is Mr. Talbot 
Bury, of London; and the builders are Messrs. 
Quinsee & Attack, of Cambridge. 
Maidstone.—St. Philip’s Church, which has 
recently undergone extensive alterations, has 
been reopened by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The alterations and additions were designed to 
accommodate 220 additional persons, but as the 
work proceeded it was found that the boarding 
of the roof of the existing building was fast 
decaying, and other structural dilapidations were 
discovered, which rendered the outlay larger than 
was at first contemplated. The work done in- 





The roof was taken off, and it was then | 


found that the chancel wall was in so dilapi- | 16 ft.) and arcade. The old chancel arch and 


, Messrs. Randall & Co. have promised 1001. 


cludes the pulling down of the north wall of the 
nave, and the erection of a north aisle (82 ft. by 


eastern gable of the nave have been pulled down 
and a new chance] arch and gable built. The 
whole of the internal seatings and fittings have 
been re-arranged. The organ has been removed 


has been reseated throughout with oak seats, 
carved and moulded. The east window of the 
south aisle is a memorial window to the late 
Mr. Thos. Evans, of Lutterworth, being of stained 
glass, and the subject the Good Samaritan. The 
lancet window before mentioned is also of 
coloured glass, and has been restored. The 
subject is St. John the Evangelist. Another 
stained glass window at the east side of the 
south aisle is given by the executor of the late 
Mr. Charles Watts, formerly of Lutterworth ; 
subject, the Three Marys. Mr. G. G. Scott ig 
the architect; and Mr. Morgan clerk of the 
works. The contractors for the whole are 
Messrs. Law & Son, of Lutterworth; and their 
foreman is Mr. James King. The plumbing and 
glazing were done by Mr. H. Buswell; the spont- 
ing, &c., by Mr. Doe; the ironwork by Mr, 
Henley ; the decorations to roof and nave, &., 
by Mr. C. J. Lea, of Lutterworth; the gas. 
fittings by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry; and the 
whole of the carving by Mr. Ruddock, of 
London ; the painting over the chancel arch, and 
the one over the north door, being restored by 
Messrs. Barlinson & Grylls, of London, who also 
supplied the stained glass windows. The esti- 
mated expense of the restoration was 7,7001I. 





from the west end of the nave to the east end of 
the north aisle, and seats for the choristers are | 
arranged in close proximity. The roof of the! 
nave has been strengthened with iron, and the 
tiling has been stripped off and the roof re-tiled. | 
Externally, the details of the side and end 
windows are of a more elaborate character than 
those of the old building, with stone - coped 
buttresses, carved stone crosses on the gables, 
base course, &c. But to complete the work it is 
necessary to build the tower and spire 120 ft. 
high, and the apsidal chancel 30 ft. long, which 
forms part of the original design. The building 
is heated inside with hot water. The alterations 
have been carried out from the designs of Mr, E. 
W. Stephens, architect, Maidstone. The general | 
contract work was executed by Mr. Vaughan, | 
builder; Mr. Hyles doing the plumber’s and | 
decorator’s work. The carving was by Messrs. | 
Farmer & Briudley, of London ; the metal work | 
by Messrs. Hart & Son, of London; and the 
heating apparatus was supplied by Messrs. | 
Perkins & Co.,of London. An illumination on | 
the organ has been worked out by a student at 
the local school of art, Mr. Frederick Elphick. | 
A new chancel, with organ chamber, it is esti- | 
mated would cost 6001., a west window 1201., and | 
a tower and spire 1,000/. Towards the latter, | 
The 
outlay up to the present time has been about | 
2,0001. 
Lutterworth.—The parish church, known as | 
Wycliffe’s Church, at Lutterworth, has been re- | 
opened for divine worship, after having been | 
closed upwards of three years for restoration. | 
A contract was entered into for the nave and ) 
chancel. On the wall over the chancel arch a 
painting was found. The subject of it is the Judg- 
ment Day. This painting must have been done 
previously to Wycliffe’s time. Another painting 
was discovered on the wall over the north door. 
This consists of two male figures wearing crowns, 
with the figure of a female between them. The 
foundations throughout have been taken out, and 
concrete, with brick and cement, substituted. 
The roof of the nave has been restored, and also 
the roof of the north and south aisles. There 
has been a new chapel or chancel aisle added to 
the east of the north aisle, with an arcade next 
the chancel, and an arch adjoining the north 
aisle. There is also a new vestry leading from 
the new aisle at the east, with a door at the 
north side. The north wall of the north aisle 
was found considerably out of the perpendicular. 
This has been placed upright without taking it 
down. The chancel has been restored, with a 
new oak roof, carved. The whole of the roofs 
are covered with lead, and the stonework through- 
out, except the tower, has been restored, and the 
old walls repointed. The new work is built to 
correspond with the old. The north and south 
arcades were in a dangerous state, the founda- 
tions having given way, and the stone crushed 
in such a manner that it was determined to take 
them all out, put in new foundations, and rebuild 
the columns. The old galleries had been cut 
into them, and the cap bases, &c., mutilated, all 
of which have been rebuilt. The old windows 
have been retained wherever practicable, new 
ones being put into the south. While carrying 
on the work, an early lancet window was found 
on the south side of the chancel, which has been 


| 
| 
| 





erected in the Early Decorated style of archi- 


restored and reglazed. The church has hada 





new parapet added, with coping. The church 


The tower and porch are not yet done, from want 
of funds. 

Lineal-cum-Colemere (near Ellesmere).—The 
foundation-stone of the memorial church of 
St. John the Evangelist has been laid here 
by Lady Marian Alford. The church has 
been designed by Mr. Street, architect, and 
the plans are to be carried out by Messrs. Powell 
& Son, of Prees, the contractors. It will cost 
upwards of 2,0001., and is the gift of Lady 
Marian Alford, in memory of John late Earl 
Brownlow. It is to be built of Cefn freestone, in 
the Early Gothic style, and to seat 236 people. 
The walls are at present nearly 4 ft. high. Its 
form is to be a simple parallelogram, consisting 
of nave, chancel, and chancel aisle, with an 
open-timbered roof, and carved ribs. The bell. 
turret is to be between the nave and chancel, 
rising at the division in the roof between the 
chancel and nave, and it is to have two bells. 
In the body of the church there are to be five 
two-light windows, with traceried heads, and 
a three-light lancet-headed window comprised 
under one arch in the west gable. The chancel 
will terminate in a gable window of five lights, 
in tracery. The chancel-roof will be boarded in 
internally, and divided into panels by moulds 
and ribs. 

Melford.—The old church of Melford has 
been reopened with special services, after 
undergoing a restoration. The restorations 
include the removal of the old high pews, and 
replacing them with open benches, in proper 
order and position, in oak; repairing, with 
Messrs. Minton & Co.’s red, black, and buff tiles, 
the tower, the chancel, and the passages in nave 
and aisles, those in the choir being laid with 
encaustic tiles; new tower arch and turret; 
restoration of arcades and clearstories on either 
side of nave and choir; restoring of oak trace- 
ried screens enclosing the choir and chancel, 
new seats in chancel aisles, and new moulded, 
traceried, and carved stalls in choir, all of oak; 
heating apparatus (warm air), by Porritt; 
lighting the church with gas. The _present 
restoration is only a portion of the design pre- 
pared by the present architect, Mr. Henry 
Woodyer, of Grafham, near Guildford, which 
design contemplates the restoration of the east 
end, and consequent removal of the present 
carved and painted Grecian altar-piece, and the 
substitution of a Gothic reredos, &c., and also 
the reformation of the tower, which was built 
in the commencement of the eighteenth century, 
the former one, with its spire, having been 
destroyed by lightning. The principal work 
was executed under the superintendence of the 
architect. The new benches are not his design, 
but are in a modified form a copy of those 
designed by Mr. Gilbert Scott for St. James s 
Church, Bury St. Edmunds. The stonework 
was executed by Messrs. Keogh, of Sudbury ; 
half the benches by Mr. Fordham, of Melford, 
and the remainder by Mr. Leeks, of Melford, 
who undertook the carving, which was — 
cipally cut by Mr. Spurgin. Mr. Theobald, 0 
Melford, did the bricklayers’ work, &0. The 
total cost of the work, exclusive of the money 
spert on the chancel and private chapels, but 
inclading the organ (by Walker, which cost 
5001.) amounts to 2,5721. He 

Gillingham.—The ancient church of Gilling- 
ham has been re-opened for divine service after 
the restoration which it has undergone, under 
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the direction of Mr. Arthur W. Blomfield, 
architect; the work having been executed by 
Mr. Alfred Stamp, of Brompton. Without and 
within all is changed, except the greater part of 
the main fabric, which only required to be re- 
stored. The pewsare gone. The seats are now 
all of the modern style, low and n. Part of 
the church as been rebuilt. The old architecture 
within and without has been so treated as to 
show to advantage. The church had been greatly 
maltreated in past ages. On the exterior all the 
repair and improvements originally recommended 
have now been included in the undertaking. 
Nearly the whole of the side walls of the chancel 
have been rebuilt; the roof is new, and at the 
east end there is a window displaying the old 
“ Kentish cusping,” one of the many contribu- 
tions from Woodlands. Inside the church the 
columns and aisles are thrown up, and the roof 
seems raised to a greater height overhead. The 
arches and pillars had to be stripped of paint 
many coats thick. The nave roof was fortu- 
nately in the main in good condition, but re- 
quired new panelling and ribs. The roofs of the 
chancel and both aisles are entirely new. A 
light gallery has been erected at the west end of 
the church for the organ and choir: this is the 
only gallery. The window above the reredos, 
the gift of Mr. John Lock, is large, carved, with 
Kentish cusps, and filled with stained glass. In 
the centre is the Saviour ascending. On the 
lower part are large figures of the four Evange- 
lists. Above are kneeling angels with censers ; 
and above these the symbols of the Evangelists ; 
and the various openings are filled with illumi- 
nated glass. Besides this window, which was 
executed by Messrs. Heaton & Butler, there are 
three painted windows in Mr. Lock’s chapel, and 
a memorial window to the Rev. Dr. Page, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Page, executed by Messrs. 
Clayton & Bell; another to his first wife, Mary, 
presented by her daughters Mrs. Hay & Mrs. 
Jones, executed by Messrs. Heaton & Butler; 
a third to the memory of Mr. Stunt, presented 
by his sons, and the work of Mr. Hardman ; 
and a fourth to the memory of the Marsh family, 
by Messrs. Lavers & Barrand. This window 
bears two fine figures—our Saviour with a lamb, 
and our Saviour knocking at the door. 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


New Swindon.—For some time past the large 
building formerly known as the “ Barracks,” at 
New Swindon, has been undergoing a transforma- 
tion into a chapel, to meet the requirements of 
the Wesleyan body. It is now completed, and 
opened. The building is of considerable extent, 
and besides the chapel proper, contains three 
class-rooms and two vestries. The school-rooms 
had long been felt @ great desideratum. The 
builder’s estimate was 2,3631.; and the site with 
building, 1,6001. 

Tunstall. — The new Wesleyan chapel at 
Alsager, erected from the plans of Mr. G. B. 
Ford, architect, Barslem, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid in June last year by Mr. A. 
Shaw, has now been opened. The building is in 
the Gothic style. Red pressed bricks, relieved 
by bands of black and white bricks, with stone 
dressings, have been used in the construction. 
There is a gallery over the entrance porch and 
vestibule. The orchestra, in which is placed a 
new organ, is at the back of the pulpit, under- 
neath which is the minister’s vestry, and at the 
rear a Class-room. The roof of the chapel is 
ceiled half way up in a vaulted form, and is con- 
structed with the view of preventing any rever- 
beration of sound. The space between the ceiling 
and the roof will act as a ventilating chamber, 
into which the vitiated air will pass from the 
chapel by a simple mode of revolving shutters, 
and underneath these shutters are panels with 
ornamental wood. The internal woodwork is of 
re ddeal and pitch pine, stained and varnished. 
The windows are glazed with cathedral tinted 
glass, in leaded quarry lights, with a margin of 
coloured glass roand each light. A warming 

apparatus has been fixed by Mr. William Boulton, 
of Burslem. The floor of the chapel is calculated 
to seat upwards of 400 persons. The total cost 
of the building, including the land and organ, is 
expected to be about 2,5001. The contract has 
bes carried out by Mr. John Stringer, of Sand- 
ach, 

Bradford.—The chief stone of the works con- 
nected with the enlargement of Muff Field 
Wesleyan Reformers’ Chapel in Old Bowling- 
lane, Bradford, has been laid. It is proposed to 
extend the present edifice on the southern side, 
making its dimensions 51 ft. by 39 ft.; it will 


also be raised to a sufficient height to admit of 
the erection of galleries. The building stands 
on @ site which inclines to the south, and two 
dwellings will be made on that side. The style 
of architecture approximates to the Corinthian. 
Mr. M. Brayshaw, of Bradford, is the architect, 
and the following are the contractors :—Mason, 
Mr. James Smith, Bradford; joiner, Mr. C. 
Wadsworth, Odsal; slater, Mr. James Smithies, 
Great Horton ; plasterer, Mr. Jeremiah Bottom- 
ley, Bradford; plumber, Mr. John Radford, of 
the same place. 

Ilkley.—The new Congregational Church here 
has been opened for divine service. The build- 
ings comprise a church, schools, and church- 
keeper's house, which are all designed in the 
Early Decorated style, and erected on a site, 
with frontages to Riddings-road and Green-lane, 
two of the principal new streets. The church is | 
arranged with the gable in Riddings-road, look- | 
ing towards the station, and has in the centre a| 
doorway with recessed shafts, having moulded 

bases and carved capitals, and surmounted by | 
a crocketed gable. Over the doorway is a five- | 
light window, with decorated tracery head, | 
which rises into the gable, surmounted by a stone’ 
floriated cross. At the corner of the two roads 
stands a tower, which is to be surmounted by a 
spire, to finish 130 ft. from the ground. At the 
Opposite corner to the tower is placed an octa- | 
gonal turret, covered with a slated spire. The 
side of the church to Green-lane is designed in | 





next four by windows containing tracery, and 
surmounted by gables which break the outline of 
the roof. Next the end of the nave comes the 
chancel of one bay, having an aisle containing 
the vestry and low clearstory pierced by trefoil 


of the school, which rans at right angles to the 


Space is reserved for a minister’s house near 
the church, and the whole site is to be sur- 
rounded by an open wrought iron railing on 
a low parapet wall. Internally the church 
is divided into nave and aisles approached by 
vestibules, and terminated by a moulded arch in 
the centre opening into the chancel or platform 
by an arcade, with the organ chamber on one 
side, and the doors into the vestries at the other | 
side. The aisles are divided from the nave by 
light iron pillars, with capitals decorated with | 


six bays, the first being occupied by the tower, the | 


windows. Beyond the chancel is the gable end 


church. This gable has a wheel window above. | 


Stockton-on-Tees. — A new Baptist chapel, 
situate in Wellington-street, top of St. John’s- 
road, has been opened for divine worship. The 
plot of ground which the premises occupy 
measures 69 ft. by 68 ft. The structure is of 
Classical architecture, and built principally of 
brick, with stone facings. The chapel, in the 
interior, measures 60 ft. by 40 ft.; and the 
schoolroom, which is beneath the chapel, and 
approached from the back of the building, 
measures 40 ft. by 30 ft., and is 11} ft. high. 
The pews are arranged with two aisles, with 
accommodation for 350 persons. There is no 
gallery at present, but the building is so con- 
structed that one can be added. The church 
have decided to call the bnilding the Leng 
Memorial Chapel, in commemoration of the long 
services of their pastor. The architect was Mr. 
George Fletcher; and the contractor, Mr. John 
Craggs. The entire cost of the building will be 
about 1,6501. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 
Marlow.—New school-rooms have recently 


been completed and opened here. The new 


buildings, which have been erected at a cost of 


‘about 1,7001., consist of a school-room, 50 ft. by 
20 ft., and a class-room, providing accommoda- 


tion for 120 infants, together with two residences 
for a master and two mistresses. The architect 
was Mr. L. Stride, of London. 

Gloucester.—T he foundation-stone of St. Luke’s 
new National Schools has been laid. The new 
building will consist of three large rooms placed 
side by side. The rooms are divided into depart- 
mente for boys, girls, and infants, with separate 
entrances, and there will be cloak rooms and 
lavatories. The master’s house will adjoin the 
schools. A large playground will be formed in 
the rear of the schools for each class. The 
‘elevations are designed wholly in brick and 


| stone; varieties of the latter will be used to vary 
the mass. The contract has been taken by Mr. 


Moreland, of this city, for 2,6421., and it is ex- 
pected that the works will be completed soon 
after Christmas. The architect is Mr. Maberly, 
of Gloucester and London, and the works will 
be erected under his supervision. 

Shefield.—The memorial stones of a Wesleyan 
Day and Sunday School have been laid at 
Sheffield Moor. A plan bas been decided on 


foliage wrought in copper, and from these capitals which inclades a ladies’ room, to be erected on & 
spring moulded arches supporting the roof, which line with the front elevation of the chapel; a 
is wagon-headed in form. On corbels, half-way chapel-keeper’s house; a series of large school- 
up the pillars, rest narrow galleries, which ran rooms to accommodate 500 children, with lava- 
round three sides of the nave. All the seats tories and other conveniences; several class- 
in the church are open stalls. They are all | rooms, and covered playgrounds; minister's and 
made of grained pitch pine. The ceilings are stewards’ vestries; and rooms with boilers and 
coloured a sky-blue, powdered with white stars, tea-meeting apparatus. The present rooms, when 
and bordered round the timbers of the roof the new premises are completed, will be used as 
and ceilings with running ornaments in ver- | infant and ragged schools. The entire outlay is 
milion and blue. The walls are tinted stone- | estimated at about 2,500/., and 2,000/. have 
colour, with double lines indicating stonework, | already been obtained. Mr. J. D. Webster is the 
but conventionalised, and with a flower in the architect. The mason work is being done by 


middle of each stone. Round all walls, surbases, | 
and cornices there is a running ornament in| 
reddish-brown colour, and round the chancel 
arch is written in large ornamental letters this | 
inspired admonition to all congregations,—“ He | 
that hath an ear to hear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches.” The pillars of 
the arcade are decorated with a diaper pattern, in 
chocolate and orange; the caps are picked out 
in green, blue, and crimson and gold, and the 
bases are relieved in similarcolours. Surmount- 
ing them the arches have ornaments ranning 
round the face and soffits, and the spandrels are 
decorated in a similar manner. All the windows 
are filled with painted glass, having coloured 
borders. On the floors of the vestibules and 
passages are laid mosaic tiles. The gas corone, 
brackets, balusters, and other metal-work, are 
all in keeping with the rest of the work. Accom- 
modation is provided for about 650 adults in the 
church, and 200 scholars in the school. The 
whole of the works have been designed and 
superintended by Mr. J. P. Pritchett, of Dar- 
lington, architect, assisted by Mr. R. Law as 
clerk of the works, and the contracts have been 
executed by the following tradesmen :—Masons’ 
work, Messrs. Y. & M. Freeman, Otley ; slating 
and plastering, Mr. John Tattersall, Bradford ; 
joiners’ work, Messrs. Ives & Son, Shipley ; 
plumber’s and glazier’s work, Mr. L. Bannister, 
Leeds ; painting and decoration, Mr. H. Mitchell, 
Haddersfield; constructive ironwork, Messrs. 
Walker & Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne; art metal 
work, Mr. Dovey, Manchester ; warming (which 
is achieved by means of heated air), Messrs. 


Mr. Thompson, the joinery by Mr. Robertson, 
the slating by Mesers. Harrison & Chadwick ; 
the plastering by Mr. Taylor, and the plumbing 
and glazing by Mr. Columbine. 

Wilmslow.—The new schools at Wilmslow 
have been opened. Thedesign for these schools 
was passed by the committee of the Privy 
Council, and a grant was made by Government 
towards the building fund. The schools com- 
bine all that is needed for a national day-school, 
with facilities for parish or local meetings, 
lectures, &c. The boys’ school-room is 42 ft. long 
by 20 ft. wide, and is separated from the girls’ 
school-room, which is 34 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, 
by folding doors, thus making, when so required, 
one large “ T ”-shaped room, capable of holding 
300 persons. Both of these rooms have class- 
rooms adjoining. The infant school is 35 ft. long 
by 30 ft. wide, and is entered by the same porch 
as the girls’ school, on the north side of the 
buildiog. The boys’ porch is on the south side. 
At the eaet end of the building is the master’s 
house. The schools are situated on a piece of 
glebe land, sloping towards the south, and near 
to the church. With this old Perpendicular 
building lately restored, the new schools have 
been designed to harmonise. They are built of 
grey brick, relieved by slight touches of red, in 
arches, bands, string-courses, &c. The frame- 
work of the windows is of stone; the roofs are of 
slate, in two colours, arranged in patterns. The 
tracery of the windows has ornamental glazing, 
which has been done by Messrs. Edmundson & 
Co. The gasfittings, put in by Mesers. Thoma- 
son & Co., of Birmingham, are simple in design, 





Haden & Son, Manchester. 





and consist of pendants and brackets. There is 
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accommodation, according to Government regu- 
Jations, for 120 boys, 100 girls, and 130 infants— 
350 in all. The architects are Messrs. Medland 
& Henry Taylor, of Manchester. . 

Coddington.— A new school-room for this little 
parish is now completed, and opened. It is 
built close to the church on a site looking across 
Herefordshire to the Welsh hills. The building 
is of red sandstone, the same as the church, with 
Bath-stone facings. The school-room is 25 ft. 
6 in. by 16 ft. There is a house attached. The 
site was given by Major Heywood, of Hope End. 
The contractors were the same as rebuilt the 
church three years ago,—Messrs. Collins & 
Cullis, of Tewkesbury. The contract -was for 
5601., but the well, pump, fencing, books, and 
maps with which the school is well furnished, 
make the total cost come up to 600I. 








FROM SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh.—The local Review says,— 

«While city improvements are in progress in the heart 
of the Old Town, at a cost which ny, aed increases 
the local taxation, private enterprise 
improvement which will make Castle-terrace one of the | 
finest streets in the city. We do not now refer to the | 
very handsome range of dwelling-house tenements Mr. | 
Gowans has raised and is still raising at this part of the | 
city, but to the equally novel and attractive feature he is | 
about to make of the park opposite his new houses. The | 
stone dyke by which it is enclosed is to be removed, and | 
@ trottoir formed, 30 ft. wide, in the centre of which there | 
will be a row of trees, limes and elms alternately. The | 
park itself will be surrounded with an ornamental iron | 
railing, will be planted at intervals with shrubs, and laid | 
out in walks. There will be an entrance to the garden | 
opposite Cambridge-street, and another opposite the | 

arailel new street further east called Cornwall-street. | 
These walks will converge at a point on the lower gs of | 
the garden, where it is proposed to construct a light iron | 
bridge connecting with West Princs-street-gardens, | 
forming a more direct and pleasant route for the Princes- 
street people who have to pass in the Morningside | 
direction,” | 


Speaking of the houses on Castle-terrace from | 
Mr. Gowan’s designs, the same writer says,— | 
‘‘ Whether or not his theory is accepted of the | 
application of geometric proportion to architec- 
tural design, the result is that we have a speci- 
men of street architecture most harmonious in 
its composition and details, as well as striking, | 
from its novelty.” There are sanitary improve- | 
ments in the construction of these houses, he | 
remarks, which might be introduced with ad- 
vantage into the new houses which are rising 
on all sides of the city at present. The common 
stairs leading to the flats are exceptionally well | 
lighted. At the end of the lobby in each flat 
there is a window which, besides serving the | 
subsidiary purpose of providing a borrowed light | 
for the part of a house which is often the| 
gloomiest, opens into a wide ventilating-shaft, | 
running up to the roof. The water-pipes, both | 
those in connexion with the water company’s | 
main and those carrying soiled water to the) 
sewers, are kept just within the back wall of the | 
building, to prevent injury or accident from frost | 
or other causes. To prevent contamination of | 
the water in the cistern, the overflow-pipe com- | 
municates—not with the water-closet pipe, but | 
with the bath. Pipes and shafts are also pro- 
vided by which the foul air from the soil-pipes | 
and sewers escapes on the top of the roof, instead | 
of finding its way into the dwelling-houses. 





j 
j 
| 








FROM AUSTRALIA. 


Adelaide (South Australia).—The chief stone | 
of the Prince Alfred Sailors’ Home has been laid | 
by the Prince himself, on his second visit to. 
Australia. The site has a frontage to St. Vincent- | 


street of 150 ft., and a depth of 240 ft. It is 
near the Port Adelaide Railway Terminus, and 
is valued at about 6001. The subscriptions have 
reached a sum of 2,2851. 
Colonial Government architect, obtained per- 
mission of the Government to prepare plans for 
the proposed Home, which he has done, and his 
design has been approved by the committee. 
The plans include a large basement, which is not 
to be finished at present. On the ground floor 
there is an entrance-hall from St. Vincent-street, 


| not be fitted up at present, and all the internal 


as projected an | netuate the joy of its inhabitants at the failure 


cabins and small bedrooms, and also lavatories 


and bath-rooms. There are also apartments on 
this floor for the manager. The upper floor will 


arrangements will be plain. The frontage to 
St. Vincent-street will be 100 ft., and the build- 
ing will be arranged in three stories, besides the 
basement. The ground story will be 13 ft. high, 
and the other stories 10 ft. each, the total height 
of the building being 50 ft. The Home will be 
constructed of Dry Creek stone, with brick and 
freestone dressings. The design is plain Gothic 
in style. The total cost of the building will be 
about 8,0001., but it is only proposed to build a 
part of it at present. Total accommodation will 
be afforded when the building is completed for 
100 seamen. 

Ballarat.—The peal of eight bells to comme- 
morate the visit of the Dake of Edinburgh to 
Ballarat are in the key of E flat, the tenor 
weighing 23 cwt. The bells have just been cast 
by Messrs. Mears & Stainbank, of Whitechapel, 
agreeably with an order received from the 
‘* Alfred Memorial Bells Fand Committee,” to be 
placed in the new tower at Ballarat, “ to per- 











of the murderous attempt on the life of H.R.H. 
the Dake of Edinburgh while on his memorable 
visit to these shores.” Mr. Walesby sends us 
the inscription on the tenor bell, which is as 
follows :— 

‘IN MAJOREM DEI OPTIMI MAXIMI GLORIAM, 


-of the “ Commercial Dictionary,” 





QUI PRINCIPEM HONORATISSIMUM ALFREDUM 
BDINBURGAE DUCEM 
REGINAE NOSTRAE VICTORIAE FILIUM 
SICARIL MANU GRAVITER VULNERATUM 


him from which a good likeness might have been 
engraved. From the biographical sketch it 
appears that John Ramsay M‘Culloch was born 
in Whithorn, Wigtownshire, in Scotland, in 1789, 
and that he was, therefore, 76 years of age when 
he died in 1864, and was interred in Brompton 
Cemetery. His father was a small landed pro. 
prietor in the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, 
M‘Cualloch was bred as a lawyer, his education 
having chiefly been carried out at Edinburgh; 
but he disliked the law, and soon left it. He 
became a contributor to such periodicals as the 
Edinburgh Review, and was at one time editor of 
the Scotsman newspaper. Though a great poli- 
tician and writer on political economy, he early 
devoted himself to the subject for which he 
afterwards became so celebrated. “After spend. 
ing nearly twenty years in collecting materials, 
he produced the first of the many editiong 
in 1832, 
The work has been republished in America, 
translated into several languages, and is re. 
ferred to for the adjustment of mercantile 
disputes in all quarters of the globe. Since 
its first publication it has greatly increased in 
bulk, and is, in truth, a gigantic work; for if 
printed like ordinary books, it would make at 
least thirty volumes octavo. The author was 
naturally proud of its popularity and reputation ; 
and an anecdote was told lately, at a public 
meeting, by a friend of his, Lord Neaves, a 
Scotch judge, which is worth repeating. His 


| lordship said, speaking of Mr. M‘Culloch, “ He 


asked me once, ‘ Do you ever quote my “ Com- 
mercial Dictionary ’’ in court?’ I said, with some 


Mr. R. G, Thomas, the | 


EX MORTE ERIPUIT emphasis, ‘ Never; we never quote it, and we 
GRATISSIMA erry ery PROSECUTI | never mention it. Sometimes,’ I said, ‘a set 
HAS CAMPANAS FUNDI JUSSERUNT. (of papers come upon us at night upon a mer- 
ANNO SALUTIS NOSTRAB ;cantile question that we know nothing about, 
MDCCCLXVIII,”” 'and we go up to our shelves and take down 
Most of the principal inhabitants of Ballarat the “Commercial Dictionary,” and find all we 
have subscribed to the fund for defraying the want there, and next morning we come oat, to 
expense, the astonishment of our clients, with better in- 
|formation upon the subject than they have 
themselves; but we never mention M‘Culloch’s 
. “ Dictionary.”’ And that pleased the old man, 
Hoo hs LRecerb ed, who had i rather chilled by my first observa- 
tion, better than it was easily possible to please 
A Dictionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, | him.” 
of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By | In 1838 Mr. M‘Culloch was appointed, by 
the late J. R. M‘Cuttocu. With a biographical ' Lord Melbourne, to the Comptrollership of the 
notice. Neweditionby HucuG.Reip. Long- Stationery Office, a situation which he held till 
mans. 1869. /his death. In 1846 Sir Robert Peel testified his 
As every one knows, there is no work of this respect for Mr. M‘Culloch’s services in preparing 
kind equal to M‘Calloch’s standard Cyclopwdia the way for those memorable commercial 
of commercial lore. Mr. Reid was M‘Culloch’s | reforms which signalised his administration by 
secretary from 1843 onwards, and eventually be- conferring on him a well-merited pension of 
came his son-in-law. He has revised and cor- 2001. a-year. 
rected the whole work, and in doing so he has 
made use of materials which Mr. M‘Cualloch, | 
before he died, in 1864, had accumulated for a 
new edition. Mr. Reid has brought the work | VABIORUM. 
generally up to a recent date, as every such work | “ Annual Report of the Committee of the 
requires; and has added new entries which the Manchester and Salford Sanitary Association. 
progress of science and commerce necessitated, Powlson, Printers, Manchester.’ This committee, 
such as on petroleum, acids and alkalis, tele- jn presenting the report, state their regret that 
graphs, transit, passports, &c. Nevertheless,the the health of Manchester and Salford has been 
work was originally so based on great principles, very unsatisfactory during the year 1868. They 
that any necessity of completely remodelling it | are of opinion that the great mortality of the 
can scarcely arise. Much of the very small type | city and borough is caused by the bad state of 
has disappeared, although the book is still com- ash-pits and sewers, by the very faulty con- 














| prised within one pair of boards, the goodly struction and arrangement of the houses of the 
| balk, however, extending to nearly 1,600 pages. | working classes, by the dirty and intemperate 
| 


The matter is now printed in double columns for habits of too many of the people, and in a by 

infectious 
the Dictionary is edited in a very competent diseases. The sanitary lectures delivered under 
and efficient manner; and it only requires the | the auspices of the Association continue to 
insertion of separate and special articles on the | attract large and attentive audiences, it being 
ro nig el gpl tig Si ogy freee ea wep Sng ag a Ca 

’ g' ree or four miles ear them. es 

separate notice, although every " great foreign | treated of in these lectures and the names of the 
port and city has,—in order to render it in all | gentlemen who delivered them are appended to 
respects complete. No doubt it may be objected the report. They treat, of course, of sanitary 
by the editor that the commerce of all our chief subjects, such as the disposal of refuse, water- 
ports and cities is dealt with throughout the! closets, death-rate, &c. The income of the 
| whole work, and that to have special articles on | Association for the year is 2411. 12s. 2d., being 
| London, Liverpool, &c., would necessitate a repe- | less by 281. 2a. 8d. than that fir 1867. Daring 
tition of all the information already embodied in| 1868 the expenditure has again exceeded the 
_the Dictionary ; but surely a great work on the | income. The Association, say the committee, can- 


| facility of reference. On the whole, therefore,|the want of accommodation for 








/ commerce of the world, such as this is, cannot 


and a sailors’ waiting-room leading to a shipping- | be regarded as being complete, so long as it con- 
office on one side, and an office belonging to the | tains no separate articles on the commerce of the 





establishment on the other. 
the use of the sailors, a large kitchen and 
scullery, a dining-room 40 ft. by 20 ft., a smoking- 
room 20 ft. by 20 ft., a library and reading-room 
20 ft. by 20 ft., bath-rooms, a large verandah 
witk balcony above, which will command a view 
of the shipping and the port. The upper floor 
accommodation is laid out almost entirely as 
dormitories for the sailors. There are forty 


There are also, for | 


chief commercial centres of the greatest com- 
mercial country in the world. In whatever way 
it may be done, therefore, it is to be hoped that 
in the next edition this defect will be in some 
way remedied. 

The present edition contains a biographical 
notice of M‘Calloch by the present editor, but 
no portrait, which is also to be regretted, espe- 


not continue its operations without a considerable 
increase in the annual subscriptions.——“ Re- 
port on the Sanitary Condition of the Parish of 
St. George, Hanover-square. By CO, J. B. Aldis, 
M.D., Medical Officer of Health.” One of the 
chief features of this report relates to the Work- 
shop Regulation Act. Dr. Aldis received fifty- 
eight complaints daring the last year as to 
establishments in St. George’s parish. These 
complaints were, as might be expected, mostly 
anonymous, but nearly all were true, In one 








cially as there are both portraits and busts of 


case he says :— 


tad Sie eee 
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‘*T found at a house in Lupus-street, six young women 
working in a seullery in the basement, where the chimney 
smoked so much that a fire could not be lighted in the 
winter, and the room being dark, they always worked by 
gaslight, It contained a sink having a trap u 
water, with a water-closet adjoining. The cubic capacity 
was insafficient for six persons, but nine usually worked 
there, rendering the room almost unbearable. On re- 
monstrating with the proprietor, he acceded to my request, 
that he should provide a cheerful room upstairs, and 
lessen the hours of work, He provided the room; but as 
he continued to employ the young women beyond the legal 
hours,—on one occasion, before the Alhambra ball, until 
12.30 at night, and on another after 4 p-™, on Saturdays,— 
I was compelled to take proceedings,’ 


The steps already taken have greatly diminished 
the excessive hours of work in the parish for the 
present, and the reporter remarks that, no doubt, 
the result will condace -to the health.and social 
welfare of the milliners. With regard to the 
moral aspect of the question, several of the 
employers have said that he will “drive the 
young women into Regent-street.” On further 
inquiry, however, it did not appear that more 
than two or three employers paid any attention 
to the moral improvement of the girls; but 
probably they referred to the diminution of wages 
consequent on the shortening of day’s work. In 
reference to the subject of the destruction of 
houses and erection of model dwellings, the 
reporter says :— 

“In consequence of the destruction of King-street, 
Pimlico, Princes-row West—a wretched locality—and of 
part of Queen-street, and of Ebury-street, about 127 
families, ae 508 persons, have been displaced. 
The site immediately behind ‘ The Compasses’ public 
house, at the top of Ebury-street, will be partly occupied 


by five blocks of improved dwellings. The plan provides 
for ten good shops, and 120 first and second-class distinct 


Value of Building Ground in Carlisle.— | 
A number of lots of building ground in Aglionby, 
Brunswick, Alfred, and other streets in Carlisle, 
the property of the corporation, were recently 
offered for sale, in the Town-hall, by auction. A 
number of fields on the Longtown-road, consist- 
ing of 12} acres, and known as the Kingmoor 
Estate, were also announced to be sold at a 
minimum price of 9501., bat at the conclusion of 
the sale of building- ground the auctioneer 
declared the sale to be postponed. There was a 
fair attendance of bidders. Sites in Cavendish- 
place and Alfred-street, lowest upset price 83. 
per square yard; in North and South Portland- 
square, 10s. 6d. to 12s.; Brunswick-street and 
Aglionby-street, 7s. ; Aglionby-street and Alfred- 
street, 7s. to 12s.; Cecil-street and Brunswick- 
street (corner lot), 5s. There was also offered 
some building-ground bounded by James-street, 
Rome-street, St. Stephen-street, and Lamplugh- 
street, called Mill-field, the minimum price of 
which was 5s. The bidding was very slow, and 
the only lots sold were the following :—Two sites 
in Portland-equare to Mr. Jas. Graham, builder, 
at 10s. 6d. per square yard; a site in Aglionby- 
street South to Mr. Johnston, plasterer, at 7s. 
per square yard ; seven sites in Mill-field to Mr. | 
Metcalfe, builder, at 53. per square yard. 


Value of House Property in Sheffield.— 
An arbitration arising out of the requirements of | 
the Corporation for the making of the new 
thoroughfare from the Haymarket into Norfolk- 
street is in progress. The claimant is a pawn- 








New Corporate Buildings for Birming- 
ham.—A report of the Estate and Buildings 
Committee of the town-council on this subject 
was read at a recent meeting of the council. 
The committee gave extracts from the report 
and schedules of Mr. Waterhouse, to show the 
accommodation set out by him which would 
exist in the proposed buildings. 1st. The Cor- 
porate Buildings, comprising rooms and offices 
for the mayor and other officers of the corpora- 
tion. 2nd. Assize Courts: one for the transac- 
tion of criminal business, with rooms and offices 
for the judges, the jury, witnesses, &c.; and 
another for the hearing of civil cases, with 
rooms for the judges, barristers, &c. 3rd. Judges’ 
lodgings, containing all the necessary rooms and 
offices required for the judges’ accommodation. 
“ The cost of these erections, as nearly as can be 
estimated, would be, in Mr. Waterhouse’s opinion, 
as follows, viz.—Corporate buildings, 37,0001. ; 
Assize Courts, 76,0001.; Judges’ lodgings, 
12,5001.; total, 125.5001. This expenditure 
would allow of the buildings being faced with 
stone, and erected in the most substantial and 
handsome manner. Built, however, in a more 
economical manner, at some sacrifice of appear- 
ance, both externally and internally, the cost 
need not, in his opinion, exceed the following ; 
viz. — Corporate buildings, 31,0001.; Assize 
Courts, 63,0001.; Judges’ lodgings, 10,5001. ; 
total, 104,5001.”. The report having been re- 
ceived, the committee were authorised to adver- 
tise for plans for the new corporate buildings, 





broker in Market-street, whose freehold house | 


and submit the same to the council for approval. 





tenements for mechanics and others. The building has 
been delayed by some forinal pr ding y for 
stopping up an old street and forminga new one 40 ft. wide 
in lieu thereof, 

New model dwellings are erected in Grosvenor-mews, 
Bond-street, and wi'l shortly be completed. They are 
planned to contain 10 single-room and 10 double-room 
lettings.” 


“Report upon the Sewerage Works of some Towns 
in England. By R. R. Rowe, C.E., late Town 
Surveyor of Cambridge. Webb, Printer, Cam- 
bridge.” This report was an extra-official one, 
presented to the Cambridge Improvement Com- 
missioners. It treats briefly of what has been 
done, in regard to sewage, at Stroud, Chelten- 
ham, Westor-super-Mare, Leamington, Warwick, 
Banbury, Norwich, Bury, Bedford, and Croydon. 
The result is favourable to the utilization of 
sewage by irrigation, and against attempts 
otherwise to deodorise sewage. The reporter 
recommends the formation of a sewage farm at 
Cambridge, as suggested by Mr. Bazalgette. —— 
*‘ Report of the Nottingham Highway Committee 
to the Town Council. Dunn, Printer, Notting- 
ham.” It appears from this report that the) 
average annual expenditure on public works at 
Nottingham has of late years been 6,729]. ; but 
this average has been exceeded during the past 
year. The sewerage works have been more than | 
usually extensive; 2 miles 432 yards having been | 
executed during the year. The works referred 
to in the report have been carried out under the 
direction of Mr. M. O. Tarbotton, C.E.——“ The 
Spiral Pamp applied as a Force Pamp, Suction | 
Pomp, and Mercury Pamp. By Wilfrid Airy, | 
C.E. London: Willis, Sotheran, & Co., Charing. | 
cross.” For bringing forward the subject of a| 


machine so antiquated as the spiral pump (or) 
Archimedes’ screw), the apology of the author is | 





and shop, situate at the corner of Market-street Monumental. — A public meeting has been 
| and Baker’s-hill, have to be removed, in order to held in the theatre of the Royal Institution for 
| make way for the intended improvements. The the purpose of considering the propriety of 
| quantity of land proposed to be taken was raising a public memorial of the late Professor 
91h square yards. A claim was made of 2,5001. | Faraday. The Prince of Wales occupied the 
for the building, and 5,0001. as compensation for chair, and was supported by the president, mem- 
| loss and damage, besides payments of all costs. | bers of the council, and fellows of the different 
The claim had since been reduced to about Jearned and scientific societies, and depatations 
_5,3001. There were two arbitrators—Mr. E. C. were also present from France, Italy, and Hol- 
| Cowley, Manchester, for the Corporation, and Jand. It was resolved, ‘That it is desirable to 
Mr. Thomas Haynes, ‘surveyor, London, for the raise a memorial to the late Professor Faraday,” 
| claimant ; but at the outset it was agreed that and that a public subscription be opened for the 
_the amount in dispute should be decided by Mr. purpose. The proceedings concluded with a 
|George Pownall, of London, who had been vote of thanks to his Royal Highness.—lIt is 
appointed umpire. The claimant, it was shown, | proposed to erect a tablet to the memory of the 
_had been a pawnbroker on the premises for | anthor of the “Christian Year” in the “ Poet’s 
_ twenty-three years. The value of the freehold Corner” of Westminster Abbey. The tablet has 
was put at SU/. a year, with a twenty ‘years’ been designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, R.A., and 
purchase, making a total of 1,600. On behalf) wij! include a medallion likeness of Keble, to be 
‘of the Corporation Mr. Holmes, the borough executed by Mr. Woolner, sculptor. 
surveyor, put the rental of the house at 60/1. a 





year, as it was in bad repair. Mr. T. J. Flockton, 
architect and surveyor, also considered 601. a‘ 
year would be a fair rent for it, taking it at 
twenty years’ purchase. Mr. H. Jones, surveyor, 
London, also gave evidence; and Mr. Pownall 
said he would take time to consider his award. 


Proposal for a Free Library for Derby. 


St. Nicholas’s Steepie, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.— Mr. George Robert Stephenson has 
written a letter to the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the St. Nicholas’s Steeple Fuad, in which 
he says:—“ Although the firm I represent sub- 
scribed liberally towards the reprirs in progress, 
and also paid the voluntary rate, I am willing, 
on my own account, and independently of my 


| gub-committee be and is hereby appointed to 


| At a meeting of the committee of the Town firm, to offer 5001. if any five gentlemen will 
| and County Library and Museum, amongst other come forward and guarantee 500I. each to carry 
| resolutions was passed the following:—‘ That a out and complete the works required.” 


confer with the committee of the Mechanics’ Society of Arts Prizes.—The Council Prize 


Institution as to the amalgamation of this insti- (for Female Candidates) of ten guineas has been 
tution with the Mechanics’ Institution, for the adjudged to Elizabeth Backhouse, aged 21, of the 


purpose of establishing the whole into a free Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Iastitution (no 
library and museum, or otherwise.” The Town Occupation stated), who has obtained the fullow- 
and County Library and Museum has a library '°& first-class certificates :— 


that in Ragland, 6 Senet, Se Senduine bas newts of from 9,000 to 10,000 volumes, many of them 1863, English History — First-class Certificate, with 


had a practical trial, and that when tried on the 
Continent it has always given satisfaction. The 
author treats of the theory of the machine, and 
gives formule for calculation, &c. 








Miscellanea. 


Public Audit.—A letter to the president of 
the Bourd of Trade, by Mr. E. E. Scott, public 
accountant, urges the necessity of appointing, 
by the Board of Trade, a body of certified and 
sworn auditors, from amongst whom every 
company should be bound by Act of Parliament 
to select an auditor, only removable upon petition 
and complaint to the Board of Trade. Auditors 
would thus be independent of directors on the 
one hand, and not likely, on the other, vexa- 
tiously to expose the affairs of the companies, 
though familiar with their working, and a safe- 
guard and watchman for the general interest of 
the shareholders. 


_ The Architectural Museum.—The even- 
ing of Wednesday, Jaly 21, has been fixed for 
the opening of the new museum by a gathering 
of subscribers and friends. 





| of value as books of reference. They have also 
|a museum. The Mechanics’ Institution has a 
| library of about 6,000 to 7,000 volumes. They 
have also property in paintings, scientific appa- 
ratus, &c. They have also freehold property 
adapted for an extensive museum and library in 
the centre of the town. The lecture-hall of the 
Mechanics’ Institution would be appropriated to 
the museum. The committee of the Mechanics’ 
Institution has resolved that the suggestions be 


received and considered. 


Sawbridgeworth.—Hyde Hall, a fine man- 
sion, situated at Sawbridgeworth, Herts, has, 
lately undergone renovation at the expense of | 
its present occupant, Mr. H. L. Bischoffsheim, | 
the banker. Mr. A. Verlat, of Brussels, is the | 
artist who was selected for the wall paintiog. | 
The ball-room, with its mouumental mantel- | 
piece (of Brussels manufactare), and its lofty 
dome, has been painted en grisaille; and Mr. 
Vanden Bosch, Mr. Verlat’s assistant, has orna- 
mented the walls of the billiard-room with 
bunches of grapes and birds. 

Carlisle.—It is proposed to erect a large 
public hall in this. city. A committee has been 
appointed to arrange as to tke project. 








Second Prize, and the Prize for Female 
Candidates. y . 
Geography—First-class Certificate, with the Prize 

for Female Candidates. 
1869. Domestic Economy—First-class Certificate, with 
the Prize for Female Candidates, 
English Literature—First-class Certificate, 


A Building for the Indian Museum,.— 
We understand that plans are being prepared 
for a building worthy to contain the collection 
of articles at present in the India Office, illastra- 
tive of the products, manufactures, and arts of 
India. It will stand on the vacant spot of ground 
south of the present India Office. 


“ Crewe Hall.’’—We have to add to our 
notice of the restoration of this building, that 
Mr. John Leslie is the Clerk of bce Mr. 
Leslie filled the same post at the building of 
Halifax town-hall. 


Sheffield Architectural and Archaeolo- 
gical Society.—The third excursion of the 
members of this society for the present season 
tovk place on Wednesday in last week. The places 
visited were Oaghtibridge, Moor Hall, Broom- 
head Hall (where the excarsionists were enter- 
tained by Mr. J. W. BR. Wilson), Yewden Valley, 


Bradfield, &c. 
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‘Westminster Boulevard.— This scheme 
may now be said to have been launched before 
the public. The promoter, Mr. F. Lewis Mal- 
garini, adopted the successful expedient of issuing 
invitations to some 200 gentlemen interested in 
the undertaking to be present at the London 
Tavern, and hear the deeds read in public, and 
witness the appendature of the signatures thereto. 
A very large number of gentlemen assembled. 
The scheme is embodied in a Bill now before 
Parliament, to empower the company to acquire 
the land and houses (pulling down the latter) 
necessary for the purpose of constructing a 
boulevard extending ina straight line from the 
clock-tower at the Houses of Parliament for 
nearly a mile in the direction of Eaton-square. 
The scheme provides for the erection of model 
lodging-houses for the accommodation of the 
poor who will be displaced by the pulling down 
of their present wretched habitations. ‘“ No less 
than seven of the most eminent architects ” have 
assisted in the preparation of the estimates, 
plans, designs, &c. The exjenditure already 
incurred, as “preliminary or promotion ex- 
penses,” amounts in round numbers to about 
10,0001. ! 


Extension of the Brighton Museum.— 
Mr. Twining, of Twickenham, having presented 
a collection of articles from the Twickenham 
Economic Museum to the Brighton Sanitary 
Association, together with a donation of twenty 
guineas, three unused rooms at the Pavilion, ad- 
joining the Town Museum, were placed at the 
disposal of the Association, who, having formed 
an interesting collection “ with a view to impart 
in a manner at once scientific and entertaining 
that knowledge of common things which is so 
necessary for securing health and comfort,” have 
publicly opened their Museum and presented it 
to the Corporation. Henceforward it will form 
a part of the Brighton Museum, under the title 
of the Economic Department. The object of the 
founders of the department is to improve the 
manner in which people live,—to teach them 
how they can have more wholesome and nourish- 
ing food,—how they can live more economically ,— 
and how they can enjoy greater comfort and 
better health. The Brighton Museum ought to 
be thrown open free to the public more frequently 
than once a month, as at present. Half the 
specimens in the general museum, moreover, 
according to our authority, the local Herald, are 
passed by almost unheeded and unnoticed, be- 
cause they have no labels to inform the visitor 
of their character and history. 


Southwark Park. — In the south-eastern | 


district of the metropolis, a piece of land of about 
sixty-three acres, has been converted from 
market gardens into a new park by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, and was opened, accord- 
ing to the newspapers, on Saturday last. It is 
situated near the Spa-road Railway Station, 
between Paradise-row, Rotherhithe, the Deptford 
Lower-road, and Rotherhithe New-road, about 
one mile from London Bridge, and within easy 
walking distance from the crowded parts of the 
parishes of Southwark, Horselydown, and Ber- 
mondsey. The land chiefly belonged to Field- 
Marshal Sir William Gomm, G.C.B. The 
expenditure for the land and other costs has 
been as follows:—For freehold and leasehold 
interests, 68,3981. 1ls. 2d.; professional and 
other charges and wages, 5,3301. 183. 5d.; inci- 
dentals, 7221. 19s. 2d.; contracts for works, for 
entrance lodges, gates, enclosure palings, forma- 
tion of roads, &c., drainage of roads, and 
planting, 20,7101. 2s. 6d.; total to 25th of 
March, 1869, 95,1621. 11s. 3d. The cost of the 
freehold land was about 9111. per acre for sixty 
acres. 
building purposes to recoup the ratepayers of 
the metropolis in respect of the expenditare. 

Discovery in Bunbury Church.—A wall- 
painting has just been discovered on one side of 
the east window of Bunbury Charch, correspond- 
ing to another which was found on the other 
side. It is the figure of an angel, with both 
wings represented. There was a legend on a 
scroll in old English characters, not however 
legible. The pictorial representation first dis- 
covered is that of a man with a child in his 
arms, and pointing to a cross of the ordinary 
shape, which, says the vicar, was also traversed 
by a St. Andrew’s cross, and a wreath, perhaps 
of thorns, encircled them both. There was also 
the hammer and a pair of pincers, and a large 
nail in the lower part of the cross. This may 
have been meant to represent the child Jesus 
seeing, a8 in a vision, the future scene of his 
suffering. 


There are sixteen acres reserved for | 













































The Fire near Drury-lane Theatre.—A | For alterations and additions to Oldfield House, Clap. 
panic was excited in the Strand and its neigh- end ante chen j 
bourhood on Saturday night last by the appear- Shirley & Horne 0 
ance of huge volumes of smoke and a report that = 4 0 
Drury-lane Theatre was on fire. The “ house” Weigh a te 0 : 
was not on fire, though the walls were scorched. EDs iaceptec pep Rote GG divietves SOOR® 
The building in which the fire commenced and se ad seaee 587 0 0 
ended was that of the Messrs. Howard, builders, vent, Olmiby csc, = : e 
next door to the Albion Tavern, Russell-street, BOMMOUE o.cscsssssssssrecnveesssses meeersen OO OO 
and immediately opposite one of the pit entrances HID .sescorerveorcesacvercenseetorcessvensers - 557 00 
to the shedien This occurrence enforces two ne BU isssees seenecese seeneeeee tees = : : 
assertions we have often made,—namely, that ee ae 
theatres should be insulated, and that the yards Hutebingon ....sc.c.ssesersesseereees oe 540 0 0 
of builders and timber merchants in towns should staan) 6.8 
be under supervision. I aliatanmarcnmri tig iE 

Discoveries in Chelmorton Church.— a ee or 

|The restoration of the chancel of this church, Boden ....00.. se 495 0 0 

| which has been effected at the expense of the —"* Sain ioe 

| Dake of Devonshire, has revealed some scroll | relly * 575 10 ; 

| paintings. On removing the plaster from the | Coshbe & aug ars 6 0 
ML nnereeceeseensereneetreseoeceees eee 





| south wall, a painting from the beatitudes was. 
| discovered. The subject uncovered—“ Blessed | 
/are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” 





For schools at Ratcliff, for the Worshipful Company of 
—— Coopers. Mr. George Barnes Williams, architect ;— 


! 








|was written in Old English characters on a | Myers & Sons.......++++ eceoenenvotesoon £3,379 0 0 

| zigzag scroll or ribbon, the face of which had faa, Sealy seeenreennencsseenenen teeeees a : z 

| been white, the back gold, omnmening We wen | |. Elie 3,160 0 0 

stars. The whole is twined round a stem, from mer Goan shitsnoakptseieshateainactectth 3.006 00 

which spring branches bearing leaves and red- POBS  .cccccsrcccccocccccccsececcccesoces x 00 

berries, artistically drawn in a bold hand.| — flodgtenscnsuccccnsme 2903 0 0 

| Traces of a similar scroll are observable on the DART FEO. ver miansenoienssiningessen . 2,915 0 0 

other side of the window, and it appears very Browne & Robinson.............00.08 2,874 00 

a he the whole of the walls were sce For the “erection of o villa, cottage, and stables, » 
ecorated. Berkhamstead, Herts, for Mr. W. Cooper. Messrs. 
Floating Meadows.—In the Atlantic Ocean, Senuneer jam’ Lien ieipiiiienay anata 





a little to the west of the Azores, there exists, as and water pipes, plate-glass, and # portion of the iron- 
is well known, a space seven times larger than work 


all Germany, according to Humboldt, completely | —— Preway' Won 0007 Ti0 "88 
covered with a dense mass of marine vegetation. | Fairhall & Weeks ........... Picokcened 1,088 0 0 
| Monsieur Juales Laviniére has proposed to the | I  siscsicecckdetncedcuseceieunietecdiees 1,059 56 0 
Société d’Agriculture to make these floating one oii as sdeeeecsenetoeseccese poss . : 
meadows, as they are called, subservient to the | Harris (accapted)....cccscscees 925 0 0 





purposes of agriculture. His suggestion is that | 


the ships occupied during the summer in cod- | , For ® range of greenhouses, for Mr. C. H. Crompton 

















fishing should in other seasons be employed in _——— a ar Ko ae neables ee 
conveying this abundant manure to the Azores, | Warren ....... ; . £1,375 0 0 
where an entrepdt could be established, the | Patrick & Son 847 0 
weeds pressed and dried, and the mineral salts’ eo A B 
they contain extracted. Analysis has shown | poi 
that these weeds possess the same fertilising Fora cement conerete villa at Addlestone, for Mr. W. 
properties as those already employed as manure Bravington, Mr. T. Wonnacott, architect :— 
on the British and French coasts. Perhaps our | Foie... age : 
own agriculturists may find it worth while to Sharpington & 1.395 0 0 
inquire whether an inexhaustible stock of cheap en Ses i . 4 
manure has not, like gaano, been here over- | Wigetiagsle ......cccccnce 1/323 0 0 
looked for centuries. | BRGUNO DOs ccscensccrcvvernsenssensans 1,295 0 0 
New Children’s Hospital, Southwark = Hobbs T5600 
Bridge-road.—The Evelina Hospital, a new. Raper (accepted) ......seseceseeeers 1,095 5 0 
hospital for sick children, erected in the South- | Taylor .....cerscessersersesssesersencenees 1,082 18 0 
wark Bridge-road by Baron Ferdinand de Rothe- | sities siactilas t conorete, at Wargrave, 





in 
Mr. T. 





child in memory of his wife, has been opened. ' Berks, for Mr. J. Reid. Wonnacott, architect :-— 

It is capable of accommodating 100 beds, and Drake (Brothers & Reid (ac- 

will shortly be opeaed for thirty patients. | COPCET) .....ercereecereerrereeeeerees £i1,lls 0 0 
Bradford Town-hall Competition. -—— In | For pair of villa residences at Addlestone, Surrey, for 





reply to the invitation of the Bradford Corpora- | as ~ me ach ren des Las ase 
tion to architects to send in competitive designs | SII ceesksinisinianarssioeteavilainlitil 897 0 0 
for this proposed building, about 300 applica. | HUMt ccoscccorsseccvcrecensovssesececeroeses he g : 
tions for particulars have already been received | nll paneer ae: RE 699 0 0 
Se in various parts of the three Hobbs (accepted) wucscsccsssene 650 0 0 
ingdoms. 
. For warehouse at Coventry, for Messrs. Robbins & 


New Post-office for Birmingham.—The | Powers. Quantities supplied. Messrs. Scrivener & Son, 


miscellaneous estimates in the House of Com- enitiate ov aA 
j ; & BELIO’ crccscceveeevesee seteeereneenere 
mons contain an item of 21,8601 for the purchase Barlow  o.ccsscessesssssesseeee eneeseeene 3,630 0 0 


| of a site for a new Post-office in Birmingham. 


The President of the Institute of Archi- 
tects.—It is reported that Mr. Tite, M.P., will 


Trow & Sons (accepted)........... 3,450 0 0 
For certain decorative and other works at Stone Hall, 
Oxted, for Mr. G. Barker, Messrs. Tolley & Dale, archi- 









































shortly receive the honour of knighthood. tects :-— 
y etep Cowlan & Mannooch ..+...ssses0se+++: £707 10 0 
Clarke & Mannooch...,... we 645) 40 0 
a See OE oa A Teed TEES Collis & Sons ........000. 645 0 0 
Tooth ...... 530 0 : 
Heeps ... 535 0 
1: TENDERS. Ward shovedscnvenavccsvansooscoscoueescesess 337 0 0 
For St. Philip, Heigham, Norwich. Mr. Edward 
Power, architect, Quantities not supplied :— - 
Balls (accepted) ..........ssceseeeees £3,750 0 0 For additions and alterations at the Holloway Working 
Men’s neg omy Bee Turner & Son, architects. 
titi % i— 
For additions and alterations to the Parish Church Qe a. ew RR AIO £930 0 0 
| Brindle, near Preston. Messrs, Brade & Smales, archi- eee et Dc odan 919 0 0 
| teets :— oihen accepted) ... 900 0 0 
— a. donesesccouevescappocsestahene £2,905 10 0 ~ te ane ’ 
ickerstaffe .......... 999 0 : . i 
f For alterations and additions to house and premises, 
ee er oss. Houndsditeh, for Mr, L, Friedlander. Mr, H. H. Collins, 
abe sosesnseenasennnens 490 esihdiods += 
Pickup (accepted) --vccvcceesereooe 108 0 0 OMA sh Sidcaitinlaais vide £1,137 0 0 
‘ NE ddedthatibins 2 sibahnell 982 0 
For the erection of three cott and gardener’s Richard 928 0 0 
residence at Clewer, Berks, for Sir Daniel Gooch, bart., Bale (accepted) .......esccecesrereerees 795 0 0 
Bm William Sim, architect :— 
RAY xes0mccesenecsnsenatiauposaibahtall £1,119 6 0 For the erection of house and premises, Broad-street 
PU dn sth ventnviacinivadamsianieans doves 1,050 @ 0 Reading, for Mr. Awmack. po aa Wm. & J.T. Brown, 
architects. Quantities supplied :— 
For the erection of a house and shop in Broad-street, Whiting £1,312 0 0 
Reading, for Mr. Payton :— Clacy..... dee SM 
GENT ccszesinsnstecmnnesormonstondiares ee OO East nantes aa 
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For warehouse off the Wyndham-road, Camberwell, for 
Mrs. Machu. Mr. Parris, architect, Quantities sup- 
























ilson £349 0 0 
Smith .....06+ 707 0 0 
Dickinson & Oliver .....cccccssrssseeeee 720 0 0 
Botto baie 710 0 0 
Fletcher & © 705 0 0 
Gibbs & Son ° 685 0 0 
CrOGKOE ceccoccosceecccoccscnenessonescssncs “GTO  O *D 
Sawyer 00 
Richards ..,...... 60 
Ransom ..... 00 
Hutchinson. . ...ccssssccocscecossssveeseees 00 
Btone ........ eee rrees 00 
Shirley & Horne (accepted 00 





For Silverton sewers. Mr. Lewis Angell, C.E. Engi- 
neer :— 

















Dickenson & Oliver ...........+... £4,300 0 
PeBPSON cvcsccecseccccessoceccee 4,555 0 0 
Wigmore...........000 4,400 0 0 
Harris . 4,375 0 0 
Moore ... / . 4,340 0 0 
Jackson ..... dnnctian 4,230 0 0 
Neave & Fry ... csbsvsvessccees OOOO” D* O 
Maxwell & Co. sesceee 3,950 0 0 
Foed ccrcansevicssbedccistusecssaipecssvens “ee. 9, @ 





For alterations at the White Horse Inn, Hurstpierpoint, 
Sussex. Mr. Dallimore, architect :— 
Parsons (accepted)........ stoosdstesnss OOO -@ 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
B, & &—O, L. B—W. ©. T.—RB. W.-E. E. 8.—W. 7. 8.-E. P.— 


M.A. B.—F. C.—T.J.—J. D. P.—T. C.—8. &.—W. J. F.—C. J.-B 
J. T. P.—C. C. H.—W. C.— Eagle Eye.—C. P.—W. E, H.—R. W.— 
8. 8.—A. 8.—T. & D.—T. W.—A. H.—R. P.—J. D.— H. T. E—8. & Son. 
-—J. 8.—H, W. P.—L. A—H. J. (mn oor notice we said the work on 
Rome was by Mr. Parker, not “ for.” No “ correction” therefore is 
called for).—W. W. (a paregraph in type has been cancelled in 

rd: with his ).—W. P. (we cannot enter into private 
disputes on ex parte statements, We should only misiead).— 
R. H, B, (next week).—A Retired Builder (next week).—C. E. 8. 8. (in 





IMPORTANT SALE, Fs 

R. J. T. NEWMAN will SELL by 
. AUCTION, at the MART, Tcokenhoue-yard, on WED- 
NESDAY, JUNE 30th, at THREE for FOUR de. in lots, 263 

Plots of eligible FRE*HOLD BUILDING LAND, variously situa’e 

at Brentwood, Harold Wood, Upton, Custom House, Victoria Docks, 

and Silvertown ; also 31 Leasehold Houses at Silvertown, held for 
95 years at ground-rents am-unting to 951. and kt to weekly tenants 
at a gross annoa! rental of 494/.—Pians, particulars, and conditions, 
may be had at the Mait; of J. W. MAR*H, Esq. 18, Billiter-street ; 
and of the Auctioneer, 106, Feachurch-street. 





ELTHAM, KENT.-CROWN LAND.—A desirable Plot of Freehold 
d, a corner plot, containing about 3 633 superficial square feet, 
éligibly situ-te?, fronting P.uod-place, atjoining the High-street 
of Eltham town, with the buildings thereon, viz. a dweiling in 
two tenements, containing four rooms each, with garden ; alkoa 
building, formerly the schooth . with playg d, &, afjoin- 
ing. The land is well adapted for an institution, or for general 
building purpores. Immedia‘e possession, 
ESSRS. DRIVER have received instruc- 
tions from the Hon, Charles Gore (the Commissi-. . ‘n 
charge of her Msjesty’s Land Revenues, under the author’ . she 
Lords Commissioners of ber Majeaty’s Treasury), to &«LL by 
AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-yard, on TUESDAY, JULY 
6tb, in one lot, the above desirable FREEHO.D PREMISES. 
Printed jarticulars may shortly be had of JOHN CLUTTON, E-q. 
Crown Receiver, 9, Whiteball place, 8.W, ; and of Messrs. DRIVER, 
Surveyors, Land Agents, and Auctioneers, No. 4, Whitehall, London. 








Just published, in One Volume, 8vo. with about 240 Lilustrations 
engraved on Steel and Wood, price 18-. cloth 


LATHES and TURNING, Simple, 


Mechanical, and Orname: tal. 
By W. HENRY NORTHCOTT. 

“ This is a masterly and exhaustive exposition of the construction 
of Lathes and their application to turning and other mechanical 
operations. In the wonderful progress of mechanism that has 
taken piece (uring the last two or three genera'ions, nothing has 
progremed more than the Larue... . How it is all done is lucidly 
set forth by Mr. Northcott in a book that furnishes agreeable study 
to theoretical students of nineteenth-century mechanism, besides 
being an excellent manual for the use of practical machinists.”— 
Examiner. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 








7 Just published. 
UANTITLES MADE EASY. 
A quick and accurate method of taking out quantities from 
plaus or buildings, with or without a specification. Sent free 
by post for 30 stamps.— Address, A. C. 16, Medway-terrace, Tyrwhitt- 
road, Upper Lewisham-road, New-cross, 8. B. 





Now ready, in Svo. with four large Plans and thirty-three Wood 


ERFECTION in BOOKK&EPING.— 


BUILDERS and Others desi 


& really good 
have a SET of MODELS for BUIL ERY’ BOOKS, by DOUBLE 
ENTRY, to which was awarded the prize offered in “Tne Builder, 


No. 1,180, and which has beeu adop'ed by many large firms. Also a 
Modified Arrangement by Single Kutry, suitsble for small builders.— 
Address, E. A, 4, St. George’s-road, Regent’s Park, London. 


TURNER & ALLEN’S 


NEW DESIGNS 
For Plain & Ornamenta 


LAMP POSTS, 


DWARF 
GAS PILLARS, 


LAMP BRACKETS 
CANDELABRA, 
Gas Lamps, Lanterns, &c, 
Garden and Drinking 
Fountains, 


BRONZED STATUES, 
VASES, &. 


Gates, Railings, Balcony 
Panels, &c. 


Complete Pattern and 
Price Book 3s. 6d, in 
stamps. 


—_—— 


TURNER & ALLEN, 
Engineers, Founders, 


c, 
STONE 201, UPPER THAMES 
| ee Lowvoy, E.C, 














RCHITECTS, GENTLEMEN, and 
BUILDERS are invited to inspect Mr. NEViL'’3 PATENT 
——e at the ARCHITECIURAL EXHIBITION, 9, CONDUIT 


LANS are WANTED for the RESTORA- 


. TION of ALL SAINTS’, Newmarket, and the Enlargement, by 
adding another Aisle.—Addre-s, Rev. f. R. GOVETT, Newmarket. 








Evgaviogs, price 124. or 12s. 6d. post free. 


HE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 





We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facts, lists of Tenders, &c,, must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication, 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers ‘read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


the CONVENTUAL BUILDINGS of the MONASTERY of 


Monastic Life aud Rules, aud drawa up from pe.sonal Surveys and | 
original Documentary Researc 
By the Rev, ROBERT WILLIS, M.A. F.R.S. Jacksonian Professor 
in the University of Cambride. | 
Printed for the Kent Archwological Society ; and to be had of the 
London Local Secretary, Mr, SMALLFIELD, 10, Little Queeu-street, 











IMPROVED MACHINERY, combined with 
STEAM POWER, is employed by J. W. BEN- 
SON in the Manufactare of Church, Turret, 
Stable, and Tell-tale Clocks, Sun and Wind 
Dials, Perpetual Calendars, and every description 
of Clock and Watch Work. Architects, Builders, 
Committees, &c. can be promptly supplied with 
estimates. A descriptive Pamphlet on Church 
and other Clocks, post-free, 2d. J. W. BENSON, 
by special appointment, Watch and Clock Maker 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Steam Factory for Clocks and Watches, 58 and 
60, Ludgate-hill; Showrooms, 25, Old Bond- 
street, London. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Walworth Common Estate Improvements.— First portion. 
al hs 
\ ESSRs. C. STUART BARKER & SON 
are favoured with instructions from the Guardians of St. 

Mary, Newington, to SELL by AUCTION, on the Premises, West- 
moreland-ruar, Walworth, on WEDNESDAY Next, JUNE 30th, at 
TWELVE for ONE precisety, the whole of the valuable BUILDING 
MATERIALS of upwards of 60 Houses, Shops, aud other erections ; 
comprising abvut 1,000,000 of sound bricks, large quantities of paa- 
tiles, slates, roof and flour timbers, boards, stairs, shop froute, sashes, 
doors and fittings, lend, zinc, trom pipes and railing, paving and other 
materials.— Catalogues, ten days prior to the Sale, may be had of the 
ana 37, King William-street, City, E.C. and 144, Wal worth- 

’ 





Walworth Estate | ta.—First Portion.—To 


Capi'alists, Builders, and Others. 
Uj 

ESSRS. U. sTUART BARKBR & SON 
are favoured with instr uct'ons from the Guardians of St. 
Mary, Newington, to LET by AUCTION, at the ELEPHANT aud 
CASTLE TAVERN, N-wington, on WEDNESDAY, JULY 14th, 
1869, at ONK for TWO o'clock precisely, FOR: ¥-TWO valuable 
BUILDING SITE, si:uate in Westmorela.d-road, Walworth, on 
which nineteen shops and twenty-three private houses are to be 
erected in copfurmity with plans and elevations to be approved by 
the Surveyor to the Guardians. Leases will be granted for terms of 
99 years. The position of this property, in close proximity to the 
Walworth-road, one of the most important business thoroughfares in 
the metropolis, within eary wa king distance of the City and West- 
end, and with ‘he most railway aod id ication, 
renders it a safeand most eligibte building sp — Parti 5 
conditions, and p’ans may be «btained of JOSEPH BURGESS, Req. 
Vestry-hall, Waiworch ; of Messrs, H. & ¥. CHESTEK, Solicitors, 86, 
n-butte,®.E., at the Ei phant and Castile Tavern, Newing- 
ton, 5.B. ; and of the auctioneers, 37, King William-street, City, 

B.C. and 144, Walworth-road, 8.E. 








le ti, 








TILE BARN, EAST WUODHAY, HAN®S, 4 miles from Newbury 
and 12 from Andover.—To the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry, 

» Gi 3%, Timber Merchavts, and Others. — Important 

sale of valuable felied oak, ash, elu, aud fir Timber. Materials for 
an Indian Pavilion, Tu:kish Mosque, and Austrian Bangeo, as 
erected iu the Parc of the Paris Exhibition of 1868. Austrian, 
Brench, and Russian caes, very laige slabs of slate, blocks of 
@ranite, muble, and a variety of other stoves; qua tity of plate, 
» and vth r Glass; @ large quantity of various Building 





Holborn. 





Now ready, in one volume, imperial 8vo. with a Map, 9 Woodcats 
33 Drawings ou Stone, and a facsimile of Titian’s Origin al Design | 
for his Pierre of the Battle of Cadore, p:ice 81s. 64. eloth, 

ADORE; or, TITIAN’S COUNTRY.) 
By Ju8IAH GILBERT, one of the Authors of “ The 
D lomite Mountsin-.” 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 

NEW EDITION OF TYNDALL’S LFCTURES ON SOUND. 

In crown 8v0. with Portrait and 169 Woodcuts, pri-e 9s. 
OUND: a Coarse of Eight Lectures delivered | 

at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, LL D. F.B.S. &¢ Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution. 
fecond Edition, revised. 
By the same Author. with Piates and Woodcuts, price 10s. 6d. 
HEAT a MODE of MOTION, Third Edition. 
FARADAY as a DISCOVERER, with 2 Por- 
traits, price 6s. 

REDE LECTURE on RADIATION, fep. 8vo. 

2s, 6d. | 








: London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternos er-row. j 


WELLINGS | for WORKING 





PLE. 

The Society for Improving the “Condition of the Labouring Classes | 
have just published, at their Office, 21, Exeter-hall, Strand, a Revised j 
and greatly Enlarged &dition (Sixth Thousand) of The DWELLINGS | 
of the LABOURING CLASSES: their ARRANGEMENT and CON- | 
STRUCTION ; to which is now added, the ESSENTIALS of a 
HEALTHY DWELLING, and an Historical Sketch of the Efforts 
made sor extending its Benefits te the Working Population, particu- | 
lariy in the Metropoli-, and likewise on the Continent. With 
numerous Illustrative Plans of existing Model Houses, those of the | 
late Prince Consort and the Royal Windsor Society, aa weil as Designs | 
adapted to Towns and to Rural Districts. 

By HENRY ROBERTS, Esq. F.S.A. 
rice 7s. cloth. 
Also, by the same Author, New and Revised Editions of , | 
HOME REFORM; or, What the Labouring 

Classes may do to Improve their Dwellings. An Address to Working | 
People. Price 3d. 
THE PHYSICAL CONDITION of the. 
LABOURING CLASSES, Resulting from the State of their Dwell- | 
ings, and the Beneficial nffects of Sanitary improvements adopted in | 
England. Price 2d. 
Working Drawings, on a large scale, for Labourers’ Cottages. Each | 
Design, compiete on one sheet, price 2s. ; Specifications for ditto, ls. 
Bills of Quantities, 1s. 6d. 





This day is published, price One Shilling, 
HE DRY EARTH SYSTEM. 
By H. J. & J. W. GIRDLESTONE, Civil Engineers. 
London: EK. & F. N. SPUN, 48, Charing-cross. 


| CHR'ST CHURCH, in Canterbury, considered in relation to the | 


| well up in th 





| T. A. RICHARDSON, Architectural Artist, 
ERSPECTIVES OUTLINED, ETCHED, 


or Artistically COLOURED. Every decription of A chitec- 


b. | tural Assistance on moderate terms. Highest seferences. Sixteen 
| years’ experience.—6 Symon .’s lon, Chancery lane, London. 





NEILL & Ss ON, 
e QUANTITY sURVEYORS, 

11, COOKRIDGE STREET, LEEDS. 
Highest testimonials from several emiment architects. Terms on 
application. 

To PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

N old-established London ARCHITECT 

hasa VACANCY for a PUP:L of decided talent. Premium 

required, There i« also an op ning for an Im rover at a salary after 
trial. —Address, 616, Office of “ (he Buiider.” 








/POROUGH of HANLEY, STAFFORD- 


SHIRE.—The Council are in want of a CLERK and 
DRAUGHTSMAN, competent to take surveys, levels, &c. for the 
Borovgh Engineer. talary 70. per annum. Appliestioas, with 
testimonials, to be sent in not later than JULY 5th, 1869, endorsed 
“ Application for Clerkship.” 
THOMAS HEWSON, Borough Engineer. 


OCKERMOUTH LOCAL BOARD.— 


SURVEYOR WANTED.—WANTSED, from an’ after Ist 
AUGUST next, a Competent Person to undertake he duties of 
SURVEYOR and INSPECTOR of NUI-ANUES and LOVGING- 
HOUSES for the District of Cockermouth, at a salary of 501. per 
annum. Tue person appointed will be at liberty to uaderi«ke any 
other duties not inconsisteat or not iaterfering with the dae dis- 
charge of the duties »ppertainiag to these offices. Applicstions to 
be sent to the undersigned not «ter then the 10:h JOVY next. 

JOHN FEARON, Cierk to the Boar . 


OREMAN in a TIMBER YARD.— 

WAN , a good Man who understands his basiue s, and is 
London trade A good salary will be given, and it 
will be useless for auy one to apply who does not correspond with 
tne description siven.—Address, M. L. care of Mr. Buctun, Crosby 
Hail Chambers, Bisnopsgate, EC. 


OREMAN of CARRIAGEWAY 

PAVIORS.—WANTED, immediately, « Persona wel! acjusinted 
with superiatending rubiic Work. ia London.—Apply, in owa hand- 
writing, stating where las: employed, age, &c. to A. C, at Calf's, 317, 
Edgware-road, Paddington. 


TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


¢ ERS, thoroughly experienced in House 
Ww 














‘ork, Decorative Furnicure, and Giiding in all its branches, 
may be OBTAINED at the House of Cail, Marloorough laa, Blenheim. 


steps, Oxford-street,—Address to the Secretary. 


UT-DOOR APPRENTICE WANTED, 


to a Builder's Ironmenger.—Apply, THOMAS ELSLEY, 32, 
Great Portland-street, Regent-circus, W 


JLUMSTE4D DISTRICT BOARD of 








WORKS. — ELECTION of SURVEYOR to the PARISH of 
PLU MSTEAD.—The cu ies of the Surveyor will be to carry out the 
pr ions of the Acts of Parliament by which the Bosrd 's consti 





HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
SCIENCE. 
Conducted by W. FA'RBAIRN, F.R.S. ; W. CROOKES, F.R&. ; 
R. HUNT, F.R.S. ; H. WOODWARD, F.u.8. F.Z.S, and J. SAMUEL- | 
SON, Editor, No. XXiIL. July 1869 price 5s. :— 
1. The tea-weeds of Yar-Connaught and their Uses. With page | 
plete aud weodeut, By, G@. H. KINAHAN, M.R.1.A.—Gevio- 
gical survey of Ireland. 

IL. The Lambeth Observatory. By R. J. MANN,MD. F.R.AS. 
IIL On a Ternacy Grological Classification. With coloured page 
plate. By EDWARD HULL, M.A. P.R.8. 

IV. The Trensit of Venus in 1874. Wich page plate and woodcuts. 
By R. A. PROCTOR, B.A. F.R.A.8. 





anu Ursaweutal work in Wood and Stone ; a variety of 
— or Aut, carved Marble and Stone Vases, aud 


ESSRS, ALEX. DAVIS & THOMAS 


PALMER have been h d with i from the 
executrix 0: the late J. F. Winterbottom, to SELL wy AUCTION, on 
the PREMISE, Tile Barn, Kast Woodhay, on MONDAY, the 5th 
day of JOLY, 1869, and following days, at ELEVEN o’lock in the 
forenoon, @ very assortment of VALUABLE BY FEUTS, many 
of which were purebased at the late Paris Exbibition.—May be 





Viewed on Saturday, Jaly 3rd, from TEN am. to FOUK p.m. and 

Catalegues had at the Place of sale; at the White Hart Hotel, 

Andover ; at the Geurge Hetel, Reading ; and of Messrs, DAVIS & 

P , Auctioneers, Land and Timber Surveyors, and Valuers, 
place, Newbury, Bexks, 


,V. On the Teaching of — in Schools, By EDWIN 
LANKESTEx, M.1, F.B. 

VI. The Prehisturie Antiquities of and around Lough Gur. With 
plate and wood eugravings. By Profesor HARKN ES3, 


— Notices of Scientific Works :— 

HARTWIG's “ Pular World.” 

MOORK’S “ Going to Sleep.” 

£OuKRV'LLE'S ‘ Molecular Science.”j 

STYFF&'S “ Lron aed Steel.’ 

ODLING’S ‘Chemical Changes of Carbon.” 

BKCQUEEL on the “ Influence of Forests.” 

CHRBUNICLES OF SUIENCE, 

With Proceedings of Learned Societies and recent Scientific 


ae : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row, 








| only be terminabie by three mouth.’ notice ou either swe. 


tuted, and the by-laws made thereunder, fuli particulars of which 
may be obiained at the Board's Othces, at Uli Cnaritou, The salary 
will be 1502. per annum, with certain extras. The engagement will 
—— 

tions, addressed to the Clerk of the Piams+ad Board of Works, 
entame “ Surveyor,” mast be delivered at the Othice of the Board, at 
Old Charlton, before FOUR o’ciock on the evening of rUssDayY, 
J. 294i .— By order of the Beant, 
St Nae JaS. MURRAY DALE, Clerk. 


Offices, Chariton-street, June 17th, 1869 


ANTED, a PUPIL, for the GLASS 
STAINING, MURAL DEUORATION, MOSAIC, &c. One 
preferred who has a taste for drawivg. A moderate premiam re- 
quired, — App'y, by letter only, to A. J. M. 62, Charlo: te-street, 
Portlind-place, W. 


TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS’ CLERKS, AND OTHERS, 


ANTED, by the Board of Works for the 

Saint Giles’s Distric, a CLBRK, iu the Surveyors Depart- 

ment, to keep the books in such office, consistiug of the men’s time 

and materials, and other accounts. Uffice hours, from Sic a.m, to 

Six p.m. Salary, 802. per annum, with spartmeats over the offices, 

coal:, aud gas.— Appiice cious to b+ in writing. stating age 4 where 

last employed, accompanied with reterences, to. be ft rwarded by the 

Bid day of JULY next, to the Boar’, at theic Offices, 199, High 
Holborn.—By order of the Board, ROBERE FLNNIS, Clerk, 

June 22, 1869. 
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wa NTED, a practical MARBLE MASON 
AS FOREMAN, aa ante gray hd Ag p= = One used to the 
peer! fe go ae one ee J. BENNETT, 9, Bath- 





\ 7] ANTED immediately, a practical ASSIST 
ANT in an architect and surve: office. Must be a 
a and if ween with land a ay mtg = 

tot be made to “ Beta,” Post-office, Reigate. a 


ng 





TO PLASTERERS. 
ANTED, a Number of WORK- 
MEN in Manchester. Wages 734. per .— Apply to the 
undernamed employers :—Mr. TOMAS, Strangeways; Mr. HAR- 
Manchester ; 


WOOD, 8t ways; Mr. NICKSON, Oo 

Mr. HIGSON. Lavenpesh-ctnest ; Mr. CAKE Broughton-bridge, 
Balford ; Mr. HOOD, St. Mosley-street ; Messrs. SIMMONS & _ 
Oxford-toad ; Mr. BRIERLEY, Cheetham-hill-road, Manchester 

\ TANTED, a “a firet-clees FIGURE 
PAINTER as FOREMAN. —Address, statirg terms, refer- 


ences, &c. Messrs. BURLISON & GRYLLS, No. 23, Newman-street, 
Oxford-street, W. 


‘WANTED, immediately, an energetic 
WORKING FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, to Take Charge 
of a Job, in the country.—Address, stating wages, &. to C. 8. Post- 
office, Uttoxeter, Statferdshire. 
UILDERS AN 


Wan TED, the PAIN TING G. GRAIN ING, 


and PAPERHANGING of New or "ola Work ; labour. — 











TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is @ 
first-class Plumber, a ney re or -— No fan ggg ad 
fl ti Good references if reqa 
< ccuntey-macdiees, J. Ww. il, Elfin-road, Wyndham-road, Cam- 
or 


ANTED, by a JOINER’S MACHINE 

HAND, a Po Pondin to Work a Tryivg-up Machine, 

General Joiner, or Band Saw. Joiner by trade. Many years’ practice 

with meg Can give ref. rences,— Address, T. D. 26, 
Station-street, Strath 


WaArrixead by the Advertiser, aged 40, 8 a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of MAsONS. 
~~ Apel, J. GAWTHORPE, Scredington Ch 








monials if 
Falking ham, 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHE 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an experi- 
enced Man’ in cope Btsirs,” Sbop-fronts, Bo: 
Shutters, Rashes, Frames, the General Building, Alterations, 
Repairs. Wages, 64d. per hour. A 50.—Address, A. BR. 15, Han- 


over-square, Kennington Park-road, 8.E. 
RPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Waste “by a Young Man, a arb oan 


TION as IMPROVER.—Address, 767, Office of “ The Builder.” 





WANTED, bys "yee RR POaenca 
en a Pa 


Wetanc ob nt prmsonoment ob esi 


to superintend works,—Addre 
tonaprintand the ercton — 


WANTED, 1 “BRICKWORK “Piccowork, 
act as arith orithout scafolding, te, nants thorwaghly competent to 
Address, G.  & Gooapcteech Bee Yoon, Doman & 8E. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ata a ASRISTANT who as had of had etx Joan’ experience (a an Archi 
and good book-keeper.—Addreas, 781, Office of “The sui Builder. 














e-F AD CONTRACTO 
ANTED, b ical 30 
worns ‘= Banter and Jona im ENGAGEMENT Te oe Sy 


prepare workiog drawings, &c. 


emp! 
4 far the ant fon game lpr 





war 1 roar Advertiser, an EN.|* 

a, in Is @ first-rate draughtamap. Can 
prepare : drawings from re a Ay get out detai's, perspec'ives, 
equare |, assist at Well recommended from 
last employer. Salary not 80 —-~ 4 an . aon as improvement.— 
Address, 774, Office cf “The Builder.” 








Address, J. P. 8, Harewood-terrace, Norwood-green, M 


W ANTED, by a caren ad 3 competent 


ARCHITECTURAL | payer an ENGAGEMENT. 





UILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 


WANTED, "by the Advertiser, who is a 


rae my good PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB. No 


hjecti 





Is well up in construction, and can design. 
Address, W. BROWNE, 3, St. John-street, aan 





TO PLUMBERS BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, , by a strong, respectable Young 

Man, aged 19, aSITUATION as IMPROVER to the p'umbing. 
Can use the brush. Small wages. Good character.—S. Mr, Cnarl- 
ton’s, 11, Park-terrace, Park-road, Horn:ey, N. 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


\ JANTED, by an experienced Man, a 
SiTUat 10N es PLUMBER, in Town or country. Can do 
hot-water, bath, cloret, pump, and plain zine work, &c. Married, 


ll up time 3 as or glazing if required.— Acdress 
stating = to A. O. 3, Christiana-place, Victoria-road, Peck: 


First-class fials and refer- 
ences, Town or country.—Address, I, J. Post-office, Gosport. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, totake PLASTERER’S WORK 
labour only) to amoun’ thorough terer 
who has poe Be i) to any jobs “ng see and melee or wou 
take a FOREMAN’S situation. First-class references. ‘Age 32. 
Address, 576, Office of ‘The Builder.” 





TO SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, 
HE Advertiser, who i had fourteen 
oaGnM AGRARNT, ie thorough ms and building firms, 


years’ 
desires 7. RE- tat taking off 





TO BUJLDERS AND OTHERS. 


, 3. 
\ ANTED, to TAK" (Labour only) the 
CARPENTERS’ and JOIN sRS’ WORK of any large job, 
Town or country, by a thoroughiy practical Man, or to take the 
entire charge of a job. First-class reference.—Address, M. A. Rye- 
cottage, Britannia-road, Bedford. 


\ PLUMBERS AND PAINTERS. 





ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 30, 


SITUATION as JOBBING PLUMBSR, Painter, and 





| ebj 





Good references, Apply to G, B. 6, Durham-place, Kensington. 
\ JANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE-EN- | 
GAGEMENT as GBNERAL FOREMAN, or to take the | 
Entire Charge of a Job. Carpenter and Joiner by trade. Has jast — 
finished a large job, and can give ey aE reference: from | 
past or present employers.—Address, W. J. A. 15, Upper Clifton- 
street, Finsbury. | 


MASTER PAINTERS OR OTHERS. 
W ANTE ED, a JOB, or SITUATION as. 
rem &c. Has worked at some of the bc st Lond. n tirms.—Address, 


PLASTERER. Can do jobbing, bricklaying, stove setting, | 
A. A. 10, Little George-street, Lower Sloane-street, Pimlico, 
7] ANTED, = “ENGAGEMENT, as 


\ CLERK of WORKS, by a thorough)y practical ieen— | 
Address, 831, Office of ** The Builder.” | 


TO BUILDERS. | 


\/ ANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT as 
GENERAL FOREMAN, or to take entire Charge of a Job. 
Town or countsy. Carpenter by trade. Thoroughly competent. | 
Good reference.—Address, F. R. 15, Denbigh-terrace North, Battersea. 
WAstrED, by an experienced Man, aged 
32, a KE-ENGAGEMENT to take Charge of a Job or 
Works. Carpenter by trade. padres take meena ae joiner’s 


work by the Piece. First-class rences.—Address, J. M. 35, Lyon- 
street, C.ledonian-road, N. 


W J ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, as ARCHI- | 


TECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN upon woop, Has been for 








TOA 











| Glez er. 


\ 


| reférences. 


"Willing to make himself useful. Wages not so much an 
hject as a permanency. Townor 1 — Addreas,G. L. 5, Crisp’s- 
terrace, Blue Anchor-road, ondeey. 


sceounts, and general 
Sis neues oatann noo bes Batlder.” @e " 


TO OWNERS OF PROPERTY. 


HE Advertiser wishes to obtain a 
SITUATION, to Manage Howe or other property, or as 
t or Collector. He isa thoroughly practical buiider and deco- 
tin the most economical and efficient man- 

or_repairs. 





raphy omy 776, Office of “ The 





TO GMPLOYERS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of APPREN- 


tangy oa *. ky {aged 16) to a Sai tai, with 





TO BUILDERS, ESTATE AGENTS, &c, 


Al TANTED, EMPLOYMEN v4 by @ married 
Man, aged ua Can do jobbing in all i branches. Town 

er country. Late employer retired from business. Good referenc s. 

| Salary not so much an object as a constaucy.—Address, A. GREEN, 

| No, 4, Bentley-terrace, Kingsland. 





ANTED, 4 ‘RE-ENGAGEMENT | in 
Town, as ASSISTANT, Good 4 

| perspective, and can assist at quantities. Specimens ane Goca 

Salary moderate.—Address, A. B. 43, Burton-crescent, 

Euston-square, W. 


ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 

Rethesting, Measuring, and Quantity Taking Clerk. ? Well 

up in public competition, and measuring with Surveyors. Aged 32, 
| Address, “COMO,” 5, Aston-road, Cornwall-road, Westbourne Park. 











TO DE-ORATORS, BUILDE 


ANTED, by a good PAINTER, 

GILDER, PAPEKHANGER, &c, a SITUATION or JOB. Lb 
a thoroughly good general hand, Uapabie of carrying out any class 
of work. Town or country.—Address, E. MARSHALL, 43, Bedford- 
street, Strand, 8.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
\ JANTED, a RE- ENGAGEMENT, as 
by trade. Can give first-class references from last employer.— 


GENERAL FOREMAN of WORKS.—Carpenter and y Moa 
Address, 806, Office of ‘ The Builder.” 











a long time with a celebrated wood-engraver lately i 
Acdress, E, W. L. 23, Great College-street, Camden Towa, N W. 
TO BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, Ac. 

W ANTED, by an ARTIST — Interior 

Decorator, Designer, &c.—an ENGAGEMENT.to Superiotend 
or to carry out a JOB. Thoroughly acquainted with every style of 
ornament, Good references. Specimens and prize medals shown.— | 
Apt ly, by letter, to J. A. 3, Canterbury-terrace, Canterbury-road, N. 


Ww TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- | 
ay teed 


TION in the Oftics of above, either tomanage or asrist. Long | 
road, E. 





references.—Address, W. 7, Halli:oru-terrace, Grove- 





ANTED, by a res 

aged 32, a cundens SITUATION, or a good Job, ena therenghiy 
practical PLU MBER, GASFITTER, and ZINC- WORKER. TLoroughly 
understands every description of new and old work. e-~=4 
and hot-water work ; or would Take Charge of a Business. Firs 
clase Clase ref erence.— Aadrese, J. B. J. B. 123, Liliington-street, + imiico, sw. 


TO BUILDERS, ROAD-MAKERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


W ANTED, by a first-class practical Man, 
a Cuntegntey Pavior, Street Mason, Grauite Dresser (W 
Bricks, Lutch Cunkers, oF Tiles), to TAK WorE by the PIECE. 
cabour on! Good a —Addresr, JAMES 
CKUTCHLEY, 7, James-place, North-street, Poplar, 








A 


\y 


ctable Married Man, | 4¢re, J. 


ANTED, by a. first-rate GOTHIC 

DRAUGHTSMAN, a RE-ENGAGEMENT. Has a first-class 
know.edge of perspective, &e. First-class refexences,—Address, F. 8, 
17, Eve-street, Louth, Lincolushire. 


|W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a CAR- 
PENTER ond JOINER, and BOY. Used tu jobbing gene- 
mA Sa &c.—Address, D, 8. W. 1, Richmond-terrace, 
Albert street, 8t. George’s-road, 8. 

CARPENTERS AND JuvINEUS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 21, a 


SITUATION as [IMPROVER. Fovr pone’ exguienee— 
T. 25, Beaford-street, Bedford-row, Holborn, 











TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 


WANTED, by a respectable Man, a first- 


class PLUMBER, a SITUATION or JOB in any Public Build- 

ing or eth«rwise. No objection to make himself wetul in any 

oteer branches of trade, First-class ieferences. — Address, 785, 
ffice of “ The ider.” 





MBERS AND BUILD 


ANTED, A s SITUATION as s PLUMBER. 


_ Can do Pia zinc work. Willing to Gill up time in other 
i — Address, L. F, 43, Northampton-street, 


by 





W ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a First- 
cles Gratmer and Marbler.—Address, A. J. 57, Great College- 
street, Oakiey-square, N.W. 
BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
ae of WORKS, yh a thoroughly me A gee vor Man, weil 


up in Church Wor Aged 33, a Mason by trade. Good nees. 
Address, W. W. ton t-office, Tring, Herts. = gir?" 


W Avtiine 2 a RE-ENGAGEMENT as 


WOKKING SHOP yy of JOINE. 
ag men, Good reference from last pethrsemoge Br Ack gee ~y 


2%, City-read, 
W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a good 
or a8 Three-bianch Hand, a Town or country. 


PLUM bEE, 
—Address, J. H. Flumber, No. 3, 8t. Mary’s-ter- 











First-clase preferencee. 
race, Sionebridge, Willesden. 


\ ] ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 24,4 


SITUA 10N as CLERK to a Builder and Contractor. Has 


been some years with prerent ee 
Birt, 27, Corter. he. Ponte employers.—Acdress, J.C. care of Mr. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, who is an 


efficient DRAUGHTSMAN, &c.a8ITUA! ION in an Architect's 











and Burveycr’ s ¢ flice. .—Ajply to R. M. Nov, 22, Kesex-street, Strand. 





f 
Cle: Geom 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 
8sIT UATION as ee = ae Job, Can do pain’ 
himself u-eful—Address, @. L. 





and glezing, and willing to make 
Soutn-sti eet, Manchester-square, W. 


W ANIED, by the Advertiser, who is a 


good PORTLAND and GRANITE MASON, a SITUATION 
as FOREMAN over Docks or Bridges, Can make plans.—Address, 











32, Egerton-road, Greenwich 
RCHITECTS AND BURVEYORS, 


HE Advertion, who has had some expe- 

rievee in an Architect's Office, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT 
as IMPROVER. If arrangements can be made for his residence with 
the pote. it would be preferred.—Addres, W. 22, Holford-quare, 


parti 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
HE Advertiser, whose articles expire in 
July mext, is desirous of an ENGAGEMENT as JONIOR 
ASSISTANT. Satisfactory reference. Country preferred.—Address, 
ASPIRANT, 12, Humberstone: road, Leicester. 


Te Advertiser, who has served his time as 


Work Engineer, and had several years’ experience since as 
tea, would id be to meet with suitsble PEPUES GOST. 
a R. T. V. at E. Staccy’s, Stationer, 132, Old Kent-road, 8 E. 


TAIRS.--A first-class STAIRCASE-HAND 
isin WANT of a JOB, a day or piece, or as Shop or 
pace ig 5 Foreman.—Addres, W . B. No. & Berwick-street, Oxturi- 


street, W. 
RTLAND CEMENT. — WANTED, a 
SITUATION as FOREMAN of CEMENT WORKS. by a 
practical Man. Twenty-four years’ ex First-class refer 
por oe F. Burgh Castle Cement Works, Great Yarmouth. 














TO NOBLEMEN, GENTLEMEN, AND ARCHITECTS. 


LEKK of WOKKS.—A thoroughly expe- 

rienced Man wishes a RE-ENGAGEMENT either as Estate 
Clerk of Works, or on a emmy I Botste, or tu take the Manag-m-nt 
of Works where gextlemen fiad their own materials, labour, &c. 
First-class references.— Address, &. T. care of Messrs. Back & Wooiton, 
126, Westminster-road. 


LERK of WORKS.—The Advertiser is 
ON pe 
ooaeel ee Lanane Bmw Rang OMBGA, 4, Richmond-road, 
Westbourne Grove, W. 








TO MASTER MASONS, BUILDERS, &c. 
THOKUOUGH practical MASONS 
FOREMAN desires a nenneocnusst Accustomed to 
management of pu general yard teade. Neat araugh's- 
man, good carver, and letter cutter. ees. Country pre- 
ferres.— Acdress, "J. THUMAS, Uffice of “ The Builder.” 


N io dearion PLUMBER is in WANT 


TUATION, _ fill up time if necessary at painting, 
MBER, Mc. Cook, 11, Upper Bryanstone- 





giazing, br —Adu 
street, 


* = 


PLUMBER and GASFITTER wants a 
JOB. ra SILUATION as THREE-BRANCH HAND. References. 
Address, A. Z 9, Park-place-cottages, Lewer Park-road, Peckham. 
A YOUNG MAN requires an ENGAGE- 
MENT with either an Architect or solider. ato tro tad 
pre = arehitect) ae ‘on 
Soon odhen, Oe vt Surrey. 
1A FIRST-CLASS STAIRCASE HAND 
(piecework). 


is in WANT « of EMPLOYMENT —Address, 830, 
Office of “ The 




















825, Office of “ The Buulver.” werum ness aap eS TANT 
TO MANUFACTURERS AND D&CO: A and quic GEMENT. 
AN'TED, by the ‘Advertiser, @ a SITUA- PF Meroe A ~ Ry AR a mer 

TION as DEeslGNKE, or Juicr Desiguer.—Address, E, P, | keeper, 60, wracechurch-street, Civy, B.C. 

13, The Terrace, Kensington. 
ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. GOOD practical PLUMBER 1s in WANT 
1c 

WANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- }0OD practical PLUMBER usin V Can do 

TION, in an architect’s or peoiy tye Office. Three years | gafitting ana n zine work, Good refereuces if seen In s. 
and @ baif experience.—Address, X. care of Mr, Macmichael, 204, | ne.r towa Wages, Gd, per hour.—Addres, MILLS, 
King’s-road, “WwW, Maryiebone-lane, W. — 





O BUILDERS AND CONTE ACTORS. | 
\ 7AN TED, by a thoroughly tical Man, 
a RE. ENGAGEMENT as FOKBMAN of BRICKLAYER, 
Clerk of Works, or to take the entire Charge of a Job. First-ciass 
me train a dress, Mr. F. TLMS, 7, Ariiugton sueet, New North- 
road, N, 


TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
JUNIOR ASSIS’ TANT (aged 2 20) requires 
an ENGAGEMENT. Neat draughwm 
the tt work, or musta, Wo 





Addres*, L. G. care of Mr Patsio, stat Stationer, High-strect, 








